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MILITARY CAMPAIGNS OF A MAN 

OF PEACE. 



SuNDAT, the 6th of October, 1806, was the 39th 
anniversary of my birth. I resided at Berlin, where 
my learning and poverty had promoted me to a small 
but lofty garret, in a retired part of the city, where 
lodgings were little in request, and consequently cheap. 

I was awakened by the ringing of the church bells ; 
and a cold shudder came over me at the thought that 
one more revolution of the earth would bring with it 
my fortieth birth-day. 

In his nineteenth year, the youth is ambitious of 
the honours of the twentieth, because he feels himself 
sufficiently qualified for many things for which our 
law deems him lyiripe. At nine-and-twenty he re- 
flects, with some painful sensations, that the thirtieth 
must close the frivolous career of pleasure. But woe 
to him who, ten years later, sees the approach of forty; 
sans place, sans hope, sans wife, <<sans every thing." 

This was my lamentable plight^— but not through 
my own fault I now resolved, never, as long as I 
should be condemned to <^ single blessedness," to ac- 
knowledge more or less than tfiirty«nine. With this 
resolution I jumped out of bed, and took my Sunday 
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suit from its peg in the press which contained all my 
worldly goods ; and while dressing, I poured forth 
the bitterness of my soul, in audible murmurs, at my 
untoward fate. "On the brink of forty,*' said I, 
'<and still alone! — Still a poor cureless clergyman, 
without a prospect of preferment! — not even able to 
obtain an appointment as village schoolmaster! What 
is then the use of all my learning — my thirty years' 
industry — and a blameless life ? Here I am a solitary 
man, without relatives or patrons! Day after day I 
trudge wearily from street to street, teaching Latin 
and Greek to unwilling urchins, for the scanty stipend 
which barely suffices to feed and clothe me. How 
often am I without pupils! How often is my pen my 
only resource! The labours of my muse are still 
worse remunerated than my lessons. 'Tis true, the 
editors for whom I write treat me with urbanity, and 
even sometimes invite me to dinner — ^they give me 
praise, but grudge me money ! — ^Bright dreams of my 
youth! Flattering prognostications of my admiring 
parents! why have ye deceived me! — and thou — good, 
kind, Frederica! — thou, who hast been faithful to me 
in vain! Thy fate is like the Alpine flower, — ^to 
bloom and fade unseen!'' 

At this thought the tears burst from my eyes. I 
abandoned myself to sorrow, and sobbed like a child. 
Frederica had been engaged to me nine years. Pious, 
gentle, and enduring, she had been thrown upon the 
wide world as poor and friendless as myself : and I 
was the only being in it to whom she could look for 
comfort. Her father, the President Kellerman, had 
died suddenly, leaving more debts than property ; and 
his widow lived in a little town near the Polish fron- 
tier upon the scanty pittance which Frederica could 
save out of her salary, as companion to a superannuated 
baroness at Berlin. Though my spirits were naturally 
buoyant, and though I had much less to complain of 
than Frederica ; — for, at least, I was my own master — 
and had plenty of leisure which I could employ as I 
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pleased — whilst she, poor girl, was compelled to sub- 
mit, from morning till night, to the tyrannical whims 
of her old baroness, in consideration of the salary 
which enabled her to maintain an infirm parent ; — ^yet 
I should sometimes have sunk into despondency, but 
for the support I derived from the example of her 
cheerful, patient, and high-minded resignation. 

This melancholy train of thought continued till it 
was broken by the postman knocking at my door, with 
a thick letter, for which he demanded five groschen — 
a heavy draft on my meagre finances. 

I threw myself into my straw arm-chair to indulge 
myself, as was my custom, for a quarter of an hour in 
examining the seal and superscription, and guessing 
at the writer. 

There is a pleasure in thus playing at bo-peep with 
some hope, to be fulfilled or destroyed by the letter 
in your hand. It was now a question with me whether 
I should open the letter or lay it aside till the morrow 
— ^for I particularly dislike bad news on my birthday 
— ^it is an ill omen for the ensuing year. Misfortune 
renders a man superstitious. — I consulted the buttons 
of my coat — ^^*Yes — no — ^yes — no." The oracle was 
unfavourable — ^but curiosity, in the borrowed garb of 
heroism, bade me defy my fate. 

Away went the seal — and as I resid, my eyes be- 
came dim with tears. I threw down the letter to re- 
cover myself, and then read on to the end. ^^ Eternal 
• providence! — oh Frederica!" I sank on my knees — 
whilst, for the first time in my life, tears of unmixed 
joy trickled down my cheeks. 

My correspondent was an opulelit merchant in 
Francfort, in whose family I had formerly resided as 
tutor, and by whom I had long believed myself for- 
gotten. He informed me, with many expressions of 
kindness, that I had been nominated pastor of the parish 
of Heilbach, in theterritory of a mediatised prince of the 
empire, with a salary of seven hundred florins, at his 
recommendation: and there was also a probability of 
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my being appointed tutor to his serene highness's chil- 
dren, should I be found competent to the office. In 
order to ascertain this point, the prince desired a con- 
ference with me at Magdeburg, where he should be, in 
his way from Francfort, on the 19th of October. My 
Mecaenas farther described his illustrious friend as kind, 
liberal and enlightened. 

Thus then^at length, had I reached the highest pin- 
nacle of my wishes! — I thrust the precious document 
into my pocket, snatched up my hat, and flew to Fre- 
derica. Luckily she was alone. My appearance 
alarmed her. I was flushed — breathless — ^unable to 
speak ; I could only weep and clasp her to my breast 
She gently led me to a chair, and tenderly inquired 
what had happened to agitate me so violently ? 
*' Dear Frederica," I replied, <^ my heart is inured to 
suffering — I can smile at sorrow and disappointment^ 
but joy is a stranger, for whose approach I am unpre- 
pared. I shame to be thus overpowered — but my 
philosophy bends under the unaccustomed burthen." 

"Joy! — Doctor!" — exclaimed Frederica (be it 
known that I had graduated at the University of Halle^ 
as Magister honarum Artium : but, with the modesty of 
my German brethren, I preferred the title of Doctor 
of Moral Philosophy to that of Master of all the Libe* 
ral arts.) 

<< Do you remember, Frederica, when in the garden 
of Sans Souci we first confessed our mutual love ? It 
is now nine years ago — and the vows of constancy and 
virtue, which then bound us to one another, are yet 
unbroken. <* Wilt thou," continued I with a low ti- 
mid accent, " wilt thou follow me now, Frederica, to 
a lovely country, and to a rural dwelling, which shall 
be our own for life ? — Wilt thou share my happiness 
as thou hast cheered my adversity ? — See here — I am 
pastor of Heilbach !" 

She read the letter. Delight radiated from her 
beautiful countenance as she proceeded. I never saw 
her look so handsome. She slowly folded up the let- 
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ter with trembling hands, wiped away the tears which 
kung on her long silken lashes, and, raising her eyes 
to mine, said, — <* Where thou goest, I go, dear Fer- 
dinand !'^ — It was the first time that any one had ad- 
dressed me by my Christian name since my good mo- 
ther's death, and the sound went straight to my heart 
She disengaged herself from my arms, and kneeling 
down, bowed her face upon the chair in an attitude of 
devotion. 

<<The matter stands thus,^' said I. " I am deter- 
minded not to go near my parish till I am married, 
for I wish to enter immediately on the duties of my 
office, which would be impossible, were I obliged to 
attend to my household arrangements — these, you 
must take upon yourself, Frederica. My friend de- 
scribes the house as commodious, and the garden pro- 
ductive — so that we shall have room for your mother, 
and enough to live with comfort, even should I not ob- 
tain the situation of tutor." 

It was agreed that Frederica should give warning to 
the baroness, and that I should bid adieu to my scholars 
and relinquish my garret. 

I took the necessary measures for publishing the 
banns. Congratulations and little presents flowed in 
on all sides; I was soon richer than I had been for 
many years. One of my friends, whose children I 
instructed, offered me the use of his cabriolet to go to 
Magdeburg, which I thankfully accepted, and provid- 
ed myself with the necessary passports. The times 
were disturbed — wars, and rumours of wars resounded 
on all sides. The king with his army was already op- 
posed to Napoleon in Thuringia ; still we remained 
tranquil and unconcerned at Berlin. Nobody could, 
for a moment, doubt that the French would be driven 
beyond the Rhine in the course of a fortnight Under 
this persuasion, I had thought it a good speculation to 
prepare five and twenty triumphal odes in honour of 
victories, of which the names only were wanting. I 
flattered myself that they would procure me a large 
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sum of money from the booksellers of Berlin^ when 
the occasions for which they were written should oc- 
cur. It now struck me that I might have an opportu- 
nity of printing one of them at Magdeburg, and^ there- 
fore, I put the manuscript in my pocket. 

On the 14th of October (the day on which the sun 
of Prussian glory set at Jena and at Auerstadt) I took 
leave of Frederica. We had settled that the marriage 
should take place on my return from Magdeburg, and 
that we should immediately set out for Heiibacb. 
Agreeable as were our prospects, we could not recon- 
cile ourselves to the separation — the first for nine years. 
As Doctor of Philosophy I was bound to reject the evil 
presentiments and omens of superstition ; but, as bride- 
groom elect, I at that moment believed religiously in 
them all. << God bless thee, dearest Ferdinand!'' sob- 
bed my inestimable Frederica. 



THE JOURNEY. 



On the 15th of October I rose in good spirits, having 
slept off my melancholy forebodings, and animated by 
the hope of a happy future, I sallied forth by the Bran- 
denburg Gate, in the cabriolet which my friend had 
lent me. Being obliged, on account of business, to 
sleep at Potsdam, I walked out in the evening to the 
gardens of Sans Souci, to the spot where I had sworn 
eternal love to Frederica — a vow, which I now enthu- 
siastically renewed; and returning to my inn, I spent 
half the night in inditing to her a volume of hopes and 
visions — depicting in glowing colours the felicity of 
our future domestic life^ far from the noise and cares of 
the great world. 

I fell asleep humming «* The Last Wish*' of de Sa- -:, 
lis, my favourite tune when I am pleased, and vc^^f 
dreams were only a more vivid continuation of iny 
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waking visions. I set off a^ain at day-]i{^ht, and as I 
drove myself along, I pursued the same train of thought 
to the no small peril of my neck. Luckily my friend's 
horse was steady, sure-footed, and accustomed to the 
road, if not to an absent driver. I rehearsed- all the 
'^ wise saws'^ and apt quotations, which I purposed to 
introduce extemporaneously into my conversation with 
the prince, in order to impress him with my intellec- 
tual qualifications. My imagination next delighted in 
the picture of Frederica taking possession of our future 
abode, and of my investing her with absolute dominion 
over the garden, kitchen, and poultry-yard. From 
thence I ascended the pulpit, and preached my first 
sermon before their serene highnesses and all my flock. 
My discourse was inexpressibly affecting — there was 
not a dry eye in the church. When the service 
was concluded, I received the compliments and con- 
gratulations of my patron, and was accompanied to my 
home by a crowd of the parishioners, all expressing 
sentimentsof profound veneration for their new pastor. 
Frederica fell upon my neck and bestowed the sweet- 
est of all rewards — a kiss. 

The inn at Brandenburg was in an uproar. Every 
body was talking of the battles which had taken place 
between Napoleon and our beloved king — and in which 
the heroic death of Prince Louis Ferdinand, at SaaJ- 
field, had been gloriously revenged. The course of 
the torrents in the forest of Thuringia were said to be 
every where obstructed by the dead bodies of the con- 
querors of the world. 

*< And where is the Emperor Napoleon gone to ?" 
I inquired. << He is missing.'' *< And Marshal Lan- 
nes ?"— " Killed.'^ « And Davoust ?''— " Killed. '' 
« And Ney ?''— « Killed"—" all killed." I could no 
longer resist, and thrust my hand into my pocket to pull 
out the inspirations of my muse — but an old man, be- 
8ideme,took his pipeoutof his mouth, and whispered — 
<< Would to God it were true ! but I know there is not 
Voi. L— B 
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the means of continuing my journey. He wrote — and 
a copy of the declaration was carefully rolled up with 
the songs of victory. The day passed without any 
news of my carriage, and so did the next. — My im- 
patience augmented every hour. At last came the 19th 
of October, the day on which I was to have met the 
prince at Magdeburg — still no carriage. I, therefore, 
demanded a conveyance of some kind on the colonel's 
account ; but they only laughed at the notion of their 
advancing the value of a kreutzer on the credit of a 
man, whose name and abode were unknown — neither 
would the innkeeper allow me to stir until I paid his 
bill. Luckily I had all my money about me, and, un- 
just as it was, I could pay the amount without difficul- 
ty — but my wardrobe had gone with the colonel. 
How I was ever to repay my Berlin friend for the loss 
of his horse and cabriolet — how I was to replace my 
clothes, or transport myself and Frederica to Heilbach 
— I knew not. It was in truth a severe trial of faith 
for the pastor elect. 

However, I felt that murmurs, and lamentations 
would not mend the matter. I cheered up, cut a stout 
hazel stick out of the hedge, and trudged manfully 
towards Magdeburg, persuaded, that once there, the 
prince would help me out of my difficulties. Whist- 
ling and singing the " Last Wish" of De Salis, I 
approached Burg, when I was surprised by a voice 
crying " Holloa ! holloa ! doctor, whither are you 
bound ?" It Was a lieutenant of infantry, who had 
formerly lodged in the same house with me at Berlin. 
I used to call him Charlemagne, because he was fond 
of tracing his genealogy up to the hero, whose sword 
converted the Saxons to Christianity. He was accom- 
panied by a good many soldiers, some with, and some 
without arms, in a variety of uniforms and a sutler's 
cart. 

*< To Magdeburg, Herr Lieutenant." 

*' You will not get there in a hurry, doctor ! — for 
the French are besieging it with an army of 150,000 
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men. Take my advice, and turn back with us to Ber- 
lin. The enemy is at our heels — all is lost. Bruns- 
wick's killed — Mullendorfy prisoner, and God knows 
what is become of the king. The army of reserve 
under Prince Eugene of Wirtemburg was cut to pieces 
yesterday at Halli !" 

<^But, lieutenant, I must — must absolutely be at 
Magdeburg to-day.*' 

" And so run upon the Frenchmen's bayonets ! 
Much good may it do you, doctor." 

As he said this, two dragoons galloped past, crying 
— "The enemy has passed the Elbe at Wittenburg." 

The lieutenant's men quickened their pace, and 
since I could not raise the siege of Magdeburg by my- 
self, I turned my back on the prince, and joined my 
friend the lieutenant. Farewell, Heilbach ; paradise 
and matrimony. 

Ill as I had hitherto conceived myself to have been 
used by Fate, this was the scurviest trick of all ! My 
hopes never at the best very aspiring, had been crush- 
ed by the battle of Jena. It was hard to say whe- 
ther the king or I had lost most by the success of Na- 
poleon. 

But my inexorable destiny found me in the same 
posture or defence, in which I had for so many years 
braved her malice. As long as I had any thing to lose, 
I was tormented by apprehension and anxiety ; but 
now that I was not worth a second shirt in the world, 
my cheerfulness returned, and I could again laugh at 
misfortune. 

"Superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est" 
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APPOINTMENT AS REGIMENTAL 

CHAPLAIN. 



« CHARI.EMAONB9 forever!'' cried I- "Grant me 
your protection as far as Berlin, roost magnanimous 
leader ! and I join your standard." 

" And you'll not be ill ofif^ either, doctor ; for I still 
have fifty men with me, ail brave soldiers, ready to 
fight the devil. If I had but two six pounders, also, 
I should not be afraid of a whole French division ! 
Had I been in the place of the Duke of Brunswick at 
the head of two hundred thousand men, they should 
not have served me as they have done him at Jena. 
— Come, doctor, I appoint you chaplain to my half- 
company." 

The lieutenant caused his men to march through 
the villages which lay on our road in regular order, 
the solitary drum beating, and himself riding proudly 
at their head. At the command — "Shoulder arms," 
such as had none to shoulder, slunk behind the sutler'^ 
wagon. As chaplain, this was also my proper place ; 
and I soon made acquaintance with the sutler. This 
respectable dame — or damsel, as she assured me, — 
walked stoutly by the side of her lank-sided steed, 
and gave me a detail of the events at Saalfeld and 
and Auerstadt — loudly blaming the position and ma- 
noeuvres of the Prussians. I could not contravert her 
opinions on this subject, and the deference with which 
1 listened, won me her heart. Elizabeth (the name 
of this female tactician,) bore a singular resemblance 
to the prints of the virgin autocrat of England. Like 
her royal name sake, too, she constantly rejected the 
vows of numerous suitors who aspired to her hand, 
and to the property which she was known to have 
realized in her profitable vocation. 
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Shrewd, humorous, and merry-hearted, she exercised 
despotic sway over the soldiers, from the lieutenant 
downwards ; and was even allowed to have a delib- 
erative voice in his councils of war, in consideration, 
no doubt, of the supplies of brandy and other aids to 
valour, which it was in her power to furnish. Queen 
Bess, in fact, led the van of our little army ; for her 
horse was knocked up, and the soldiers faithful to the 
brandy casks contained in the wagon, kept close behind 
it— consequently we could never accomplish more 
than from two to three German miles a day. 

It was arranged that we should halt for the night 
in villages only, where the soldiers were sure of free 
quarters, and the queen of gratuitous rations for her 
steed, and every other day we rested. It is true, that 
we advanced but slowly ; but then our army increased 
daily, by the accession of fresh stragglers, so that 
we soon mustered above two hundred stout fellows, 
amongst whom were two dragoons and four trumpeters* 



FURTHER PROMOTION. 



Ox the evening of the fourth day our adventurous 
leader took me aside. I had for some time per- 
ceived that he was revolving vast projects in his 
mighty mind. 

** Doctor," said he, "war is the time for a man to 
make his fortune. 1 have been eight years a lieu- 
tenant of foot, and I'll be a general now or never." 

"I have here two hundred men ; they will soon be 
increased to as many thousands, with which I will 
join the king : but not until we have performed some 
gallant action which will secure reward, as well as 
welcome. My plan is to enter Saxony, and to operate 
in the rear of the enemy." 
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<'How ? and not go to Berlin!" said I, immediately 
thinking of my poor forsaken Frederica. 

€< No — we must march towards Mittenwalde, with- 
out delay. It wont do for you, doctor, to be a chap- 
Iain. You must turn soldier in right earnest. I'll 
give you a cocked hat^ a sword, and a blue great coat. 
— ^You understand mathematics and drawing, both of 
which will be of the greatest service to me in recon- 
noitering the country, and taking the necessary plans. 
I appoint you my adjutant-general forthwith. You 
shall have the first horse we can lay our hands upon.'' 

I accepted the appointment, in part, because it would 
put me in possession of a horse, by means of which I 
might hope to return to Frederica. I, therefore, swore 
fealty to Charlemagne, and, like St Peter, took the 
sword, but without entertaining any designs against 
the ears of my fellow-creatures. The commander 
mustered his men again in the evening; appointed 
captains, corporals, and lieutenants ; presented me to 
them as adjutant-general, and developed to them his 
gigantic projects. " Yes, comrades," cried he, with 
the voice and action of enthusiasm, " it is resolved — 
we will raise the fallen glory of Prussia by our deeds. 
The spirit of the great Frederick hovers round us! 
our oppressed and bleeding country looks to us for 
help. Shall we, then, suffer it to fall under the yoke 
of the foe ? The choice is before us — Fame! or Dis- 
grace! — Let every man who is willing to follow me, 
and to fight for his king and country, wave his cap in 
the air, and cry — Hurrah! for Victory or Death !" 

Inflamed by this address, the soldiers re-echoed the 
shout of their leader, with the exception of a few who 
sighed after the flesh-pots of Berlin. 

In the midst of the solemnity, Queen Bess approached 
us with visible signs of displeasure at such important 
resolutions having been adopted without her concur- 
rence. Scornfully smiling, she took one pinch of 
snuff after another, and then turned away with a 
threatening nod of her head : ^^eternum servans sub 
pectore vulnus." 
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At day break the next morning, (being near 
Brandenburg) our retrogade movennent commenced. 
Charlemagne rode with more than imperial dignity 
at the head of the troops, attended by his adjutant- 
general, mounted on rather a hard-mouthed charger, 
which, by a change of vocation parallel with my own, 
had been taken from the plough at the village where 
we halted the night before. 

On the left, was the broad smooth highway to Ber- 
lin ; and on the right — ^the narrow, rugged, cross-road 
of honour and immortality to Mitten walde. We — that 
is to say — the commander and I — I, truly, with a 
bleeding heart — hesitated not a moment in our choice, 
but dashed at once into the path of glory. The army 
followed — the sutler and her wagon who bro\ight up 
the rear, took the road to Berlin. 

Scarcely was the rear-guard aware of the defection 
of their quondam faithful ally, than it yielded to the 
magnetic influence of the brandy casks, and the con- 
tagious example spreading from one to another — our 
whole army relinquished their laurels in their view to 
follow the rumbiing wagon of Queen Bess. Their 
commander and I were left riding on alone : — He — 
immersed in plans for future campaigns — and I — in 
melancholy cogitations of blighted hopes, and Frede- 
rica. What can be compared to the fury of Charle- 
magne on discovering the desertion of his troops! 
They were marching away, apparently led on by 
Queen Bess, who sat on her wagon as on a car of 
triumph. Indignantly clapping spurs to his horse, he 
galloped after the recreant soldiery, who, from habit, 
stood still at the loud and prolonged — "Halt" — of 
their commander. 

His address to them on this occasion would have 
done honour to the best speechifier amongst Livy's 
heroes. The men listened with respectful attention — 
though, I thought I could perceive, that several among 
them, cast anxious glances at thesutler's wagon, which 
continued to move slowly onwards. 
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The result of my friend's oration seemed to me rath- 
er doubtful, when an unexpected event turned the scale 
in his favour. 



MARCH OF THE ARMY. 



The address was succeeded by a slight movement 
and murmur among the soldiers, which was suddenly 
stilled by the arival of a carabinier ofiScer at full speed 
— exclaiming with an oath full five minutes long — 
" Where are you going ? Don't you know that the 
French are in Berlin ? The king's army is in full re- 
treat towards West Prussia through Kustrin. — You 
must endeavour to steal through the enemy." 

'^ Steal through the devil! — Sapperment! — we are 
Prussians, man ! and cut through our enemies." 

The energetic tone of these words imposed on the 
carabinier, who stroked his thick black mustachios, 
and advanced with a more respectful demeanour. 

"If you are disposed to join the brave fellows 
whom I am conducting to the relief of the king," said 
our commander-in-chief, with increased dignity of 
manner, <^you are welcome — and I will give you the 
command of the cavalry here present (the two dra- 
goons and four trumpeters before mentioned) as well 
as of that which is expected. And now, my noys! to 
the right about! The first man who Igoks towards 
Berlin, shall hang upon the nearest tr^e'T-^March!" 

The column again moved along the muddy lane to 
glory and Mittenwalde. Even Queen Bess submitted 
to necessity, and followed the example of the rest. 

The perturbation of our army was indescribable. I, 
too, hung my head in despair, when I thought of half 
the kingdom, and the capital of the great Frederick, as 
well as my Frederica, in the hands of Napoleon — of 
my princely patron besieged in Magdeburg — and of 
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the peace-loving pastor of Heilbach transformed into 
the a(\jutant-general of my friend Charlemagne! 

Of this last fact I could with difficulty persuade my- 
self. At every stumble of my horse, I was disturbed 
from the reverie which had transported me back to 
Frederica, and to my garret in Berlin ; and was oblig- 
ed to pinch my arms and rub my eyes to convince 
myself that I was really awake, and riding between 
two whiskered companions at the head of a body of 
soldiers. Sometimes, too, I was tempted to wheel 
round, and return to Berlin— for what had I — a poor 
theologian to fear from Napoleon's marshals ? Es- 
pecially since I was lucky enough not to have printed 
my twenty-five Carmina Triumphalia. But I was 
withheld by the recollection that I was now without 
scholars, or prospect of disposing advantageously of 
my compositions. As adjutant-general, I had at least 
food and lodging for nothing — then — I might, perhaps, 
have greater opportunities of distinction than in the 
church : — for, was not Moreau formerly a lawyer— 
and has he not rivalled Xenophon in the art of retreat- 
ing ? And why should not I, a doctor of moral phi- 
losophy, and magister bonarum arizumy astonish the 
world in the same branch of tactics. 

Absorbed in these and similar reflections I rode on. 
We somehow got more and more to the eastward, 
although our enthusiasm was kept up by much val- 
iant talk about cutting our way through the enemy 
to the Oder — whilst we seemed to be instinctively re- 
alizing the carabinier's idea of ^^stealing through,'' for 
we marched by unfrequented cross roads, and halted 
at the most insignificant villages, where the kind-heart- 
ed inhabitants willingly supplied us with food and in- 
telligence, advising that we should take the rout to 
Silesia^ as the French were already at Francfort on the 
Oder. 
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A VICTORY. 



On the third night of cur march we took up our 
quarters at a little village, and having posted the ad- 
vanced guards, we sat down — the commander-in-chief, 
the carabinier, and I, to supper. "We are, in fact/' 
said the former, with complacency, << operating in the 
rear of Napoleon as I intended.'' 

"It is all very well," replied the carabinier, drily, 
" provided he does not operate on our rears to-mor- 
row !" 

I felt my flesh creep at the possibility conveyed in 
this barbarous jeu de mots^ and we were all three 
absorbed in the unpleasing reflections it suggested, when 
several shots, one after the other, accompanied by loud 
shouts of " the French! the French! — to arms! — to 
arms !" made us start from our seats, and stand looking 
atone another as stifi*and motionless as the candles on 
the table. 

The drums rattled, the four trumpeters blew with 
all their might, and the carabinier turned pale as death. 
To disguise my terror, I stamped about the room, cr}'- 
ing, *»HolIo! fire! fire, brave Prussians — fire!" try- 
ing all the time to find the door — but I saw nothing. 
It was as if I had been suddenly struck blind, and in 
niy agony I burst open the cupboard of the hostess, 
calling out louder and louder ; "This way, brave Prus- 
sians — this way — stick close to me!" 

The old woman ran screaming to protect her property 
—-the children shouted — the dogs barked — and a cat, oa 
whose tail I had trodden, sprang over my head with a 
hideous yell, to the top of the stove. 

The din and confusion which reigned around in- 
creased my panic^ and I fully J9|lieved that the Freoch 
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were already in the room, mercilessly butchering the 
women and children. 

** If ever I get out of this scrape," thought I, " let 
who will be adjutant-general in my place!" 

My outrageous proceedings, which, fortunately for 
me, were most honourably interpreted by the com- 
mander and the petrified carabinier, inspired them with 
new courage. They drew their swords, and sallied 
forth to the troops, who had assembled outside the lit- 
tle inn. I followed, and it was with unspeakable joy 
that I felt myself in the dark ; no eye saw me, and I 
might effect a retreat, which at least, would prolong 
my life, if it did not illustrate my name. Though 
more disposed to be nervous at night than by day, I 
cannot call myself fearful ; but on this occasion I was 
overcome with terror. 

'* Adjutant — ^forward — with twenty men to the 
church-yard!" roared the lieutenant. *' Our post is 
there attacked — if you should need succours, send to 
me.*' 

The twenty men were soon in motion, and I, most 
unhappy doctor of moral philosophy, with a drawn 
sword at their head. " The devil's in this fellow," 
thought I, ** has he forgotten that my hand has never 
wielded ought but pencil, pen, or compass, that he 
should select me upon such a service ?" 

But it sufficed for him to suppose that I possessed 
courage ; and my sense of honour inspired me for a 
moment, with enough of that quality to carry me to 
the post I was ordered to defend. 

« Nunc animis opus, Anea, nunc pectore firmo! 
Degeneres animos timor arguit." 

With these and similar exclamations, which were 
wont to inflame me with enthusiasm in my lonely gar- 
ret, I endeavoured to whip up my fainting spirits. But 
a dimness came over my sight as we advancedy which 
was the cause of my taking the veneJrable wall of the 
Vol, L— C 
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churchyard for the enemy's line, and the grass which 
grew upon its top, and waved to and fro in the wind, 
for their bayonets. I sprung to one side, and cried, 
with all the energy of terror: "Fire! fire! fire!" 
The men obeyed, and the flash of their muskets af- 
forded a distinct view of the imagined foe. 
' *< Quarter! — quarter!" cried several voices at once, 
and seven French light infantry soldiers crept out from 
under- the wall, where they had lain concealed, and 
surrendered their arms. Had the fools remained quiet 
we should never have discovered them. We accord- 
ingly conducted our prisoners to head quarters, and 
the pride with which 1 marched them up to the com- 
mander-in-chief may easily be imagined. 

He embraced me in the presence of all the troops, 
who were drawn up, by tlie light of stable lanterns 
and blazing pine-branches, before the inn door. 

" Herr Adjutant-general," said he, with great so- 
lemnity, " you have distiiiguised yourself equally by 
your bravery and prudence, and you may depend upon 
my reporting this brilliant affair to his majesty in the 
most advantageous terms. " 

We learnt from the Frenchmen that a light com- 
pany had been ordered to take up their quarters in the 
village ; but on finding it unexpectedly occupied, as they 
believed from the uproar of our drums and trumpets, 
by a considerable body of Prussians, they had preci- 
pitately retreated, leaving behind them the seven pri- 
soners, who had imprudently ventured too far a-head 
of their companions. 

In my joy, I regaled my prisoners with the best of 
what was to be had ; they were the first of Napoleon's 
heroes whom I had seen. While the scoundrels thank- 
ed me for their good cheer, i felt as though I might 
stand in need of their protection, since, in answer to 
my inquiry, whether there were many French in the 
neighbourhood, they informed me that Davoust was 
on his march, with a whole division, from Saxony to 
Berlin. 
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I hurried with this news to my general, but Charle- 
magne, elevated by this first victory of his troops, he 
only rubbed his hands, and poured forth a volley of 
genuine German oaths, expressive of his delight. 
" Sapperment /'' said he, " I am then, really operating 
in the rear of the French army !'' 

Thecarabinieron the contrary, looked discomforted, 
he shrugged his shoulders, knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, and said nothing. 



A SECOND ENGAGEMENT AND ITS CON- 

SEQUENCES. 

The circumstance which gave me the greatest satisfac- 
tion in my first warlike achievement was, the certain- 
ty that it had not cost one fellow creature his life, or 
even so much as a drop of blood ; but the merit of a 
commander in the field of battle struck me as some- 
what questionable. The success of a battle has often 
been more owing to a trifling, and even unnoticed 
events — the lucky hit of a sergeant, or the bon mot of 
a drummer, in a critical moment, — than to the tactics 
of the general. I believe that battalions, squadrons, 
and companies, are not such mere machines as they are 
generally supposed, and I wish the battles of Marathon, 
Pharsalia, or Jena, could have been described by an 
able psychologist. ^ 

By day-break we were in marching order. It was 
very cold ; but our leader expected that we should 
hav^ work enough to warm us before the day was 

over. 

The peasants having reported that the French troops 
swarmed in all the villages round, it was resolved that 
we should defile through the forest, as we had plenty 
of guides. 

We had scarcely turned our backs upon the village, 
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when we discovered on the plain before iis, several 
columns of the enemy advancing from aU sides, even 
from the wood which we had intended should cover 
our march. Our commander's presence of mind did 
not forsake him at the sight, and he drew up his forces 
in battle array with military precision. On our right 
was a holly-bush, and on our left a horse-pond; the ne- 
cessary dispositions being made, he addressed us as 
follows: — 

"Comrades! remember this day that you are Prus- 
sians. We have no colours — therefore, let the white 
plume in my hat be your guide to honour and re- 
nown!" 

These words reminded me of Henry the IV. of 
France, who once said something similar, in less pe- 
rilous circumstances. 

" If we cannot conquer," he continued, ^^ w^e can 
die like men. The only difference is, that we sup to 
night with Ziethen, Schwerin, and the great Fred- 
erick, instead of in some wretched village of the 
Mark!" 

Leonidas and ThermopylsB did not harangue his 
patriotic, death-devoted Spartans, with greater energy 
than our general employed on this occasion, happily, 
and, perhaps unconsciously, parodying the words of 
the Lacedemonian monarch. Our men seemed, how- 
ever, on the whole, if I read their countenances rightly, 
to prefer the Mark bread and turnips, to all the ban- 
quets and the good company of Elysium. 

As I commanded the right wing, my post was 
near the holly-bush, and I sat on my horse in great 
perturbation of spirit. A succession of cold shiver- 
ings crept over me — I looked now and then at the 
carabinier, who was posted with his cavalry on the 
left, where the four trumpets kept up a most diaboli- 
cal din. The Teutonic Leonidas rode up to me for 
the last time before the opening of the sanguinary 
scene. 

" Brave adjutant-general," said he, " the time is 



come for your genius to blaze forth. But I entreat 
you, for God^s sake, to moderate the impetuosity of 
your valour. — Be prudent as well as brave! The 
enemy is superior to us in number, and should we be 
hard pressed, we must retire into the village in our 
rear, and defend ourselves to the last in the church- 
yard/' So saying, he galloped off. 

In the mean time, Queen Bess had executed a bold 
movement round the edge of the pond, apparently 
with a view of getting into a cart-way, leading into 
the fields. This manoeuvre must have been some im- 
pediment to the cavalry evolutions contemplated by 
the carabinier; for he compelled her, with a tremend- 
ous volley of oaths, to return, and pass in front of our 
line, towards the right flank, where I was stationed. 
This accidental circumstance decided the disastrous 
result of the battle before it begun. For, at the very 
moment when the eyes of our brave fellows were 
eagerly following the motions of their precious wagon, 
the enemy's first shot was fired, and fell into the 
midst of the brandy casks. The terrified horses set 
off with the shattered wagon across the fields — and it 
seemed as if the courage of our heroes had taken flight 
with the liquor which had so often "screwed it to the 
sticking place." The van gave way, and the rear 
made a retrograde movement towards the village. In 
vain the general cried — "Forwards! March!" Not 
a foot advanced. In his distraction, he had possibly 
forgotten that he had desired them to regard his white 
plume as the banner which was to Jead to victory — 
for he kept constantly in the rear; so that the troops 
seemed to believe that the road to the village was also 
the road to glory. 

A second shot whistled over our heads, and my 
charger, which had manifested considerableamazement 
at the first, now began to share the agitation of his rider. 
I could not refrain from looking back at the village. 
A brisk fire from the enemy's musquetry commenced, 
and I saw some dragoons galloping towards us. Like 
VOL, I. — c 2 
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one possessed, I shrieked — "Fire! — ^fire! — ^fire!*'— ^ 
pulled my hat over my eyes-— and would have wheeled 
round — but, before I could prevail on the hard-mouthed 
stubborn beast under me to turn — my men had obeyed 
my orders, and discharged their pieces to the utter 
consternation of both me and my horse. He reared, 
and set of full speed towards three French chasseurs, 
who were in advance of the others. They fired at 
me, but seeing that I did not fall, and that I continued 
to rush furiously forward (I was obliged to keep my 
hat on with the same hand that held my sword, which 
produced a martial and menacing attitude) — ^they 
wheeled suddenly round, and dashed into a f^arrow 
lane between high hedges. I tugged at the bridle, 
and swore ; but all my efforts were unavailing. The 
harder I pulled, the more perversely did my bewitched 
Bucephalus set his nose between his legs, and tear 
after the chasseurs. The height of the hedges pre- 
cluding all means of escape but by the swiftness of 
their horses, they whipped and spurred with all their 
might, looking back every moment, to see how much 
the blood-thirsty devil behind might be gaining upon 
them. Ah! could they but have known the real feel- 
ings of their pursuer! — 

** Away! away! my steed and I 
Upon the pinions of the wind. 
All human dwellings left behind. 
We sped like meteors through the sky." 

At last we doubled the corner of a pine wood, and 
came to an open space, occupied by a French outpost. 
A sentinel, seeing the chace, fired at me — my charger 
bolted forward — slipped with his fore feet into a ditch 
-^and I was pitched over his head. 

<< Adieu, Frederica! adieu, treacherous world!" — 
I groaned aloud — thinking, as did the soldiers who 
gathered round me, that I was killed — but I had fallen 
on soft spongy ground, and was not hurt. I sat up, and 
trembling gave my sword to the corporal who de- 
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manded it. Some of the knaves would have pro- 
ceeded to plunder me — ^but the three chasseurs whom 
I had so undesignedly pursued, came up and interfered, 
swearing, that I was a fine brave fellow, and that they 
would protect me from unworthy treatment. This 
praise from my enemies, however undeserved, never- 
theless gave me great satisfaction. 

I was now a prisoner of war. They conducted me 
to a farm house at a little distance, where a colonel 
and some officers were sitting at breakfast. 

When the corporal had related how I had been 
taken in the daring act of pursuing three chasseurs into 
their very camp, the colonel questioned me respecting 
my rank. What could I reply? Pastor elect — mas- 
ter of arts — doctor of philosophy? — they would have 
thought me mad. So, as I had really been dubbed 
adjutant-general by Charlemagne, I boldy asserted the 
dignity most becoming my actual circumstances. 

Not only dress makes the man, but title also. I 
was immediately invited to sit down to breakfast, and 
partake of their cold meat, Malaga wine, and Mares- 
chino. The colonel politely as well as kindly address- 
ed to me several consolatory expressions on my mis- 
fortune. 

" It is the chance of war,'' he said; " fifty years ago 
you had your Frederick the Great, and the victory of 
Rosbach; we now, in our turn, can boast of Napoleon 
and Jena.'' 

Breakfast being over, the officers mounted their 
horses, having given me in charge to the guard, to be 
conducted to the bivouac of the out-post till further 
orders. There, I threw myself down by the watch- 
fire, and meditated on my situation. I wondered 
what had become of my friend and quondam com- 
mander, the brave Charlemagne and his host ? where 
was Queen Bess and the brandy casks ? and what was 
to become of me ? The officers at the farm had told 
me that I should probably be conveyed to Francfort 
on the Oder — from thence, to be sent to France with 
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the next batch of prisoners. I had offered the colonel 
my word of honour never to bear arms against the 
Emperor Napoleon as long as I lived, on condition of 
his letting me go — but he refused — saying, that my 
destination must be determined by the higher powers. 
<<To France, therefore, poor pastor elect — and 
doctor of philosophy! To France — and a fortress, 
jjerhaps, for life! Oh, how suddenly has all changed! 
could I but hope once more to find myself in my 
poetic garret at Berlin — my day's work done — my 
scholars dismissed to their bats and balls — ^seated at my 
little window enveloped in the smoke of imperial 
Kanaster, calmly contemplating the long range of tiled 
roofs glowing on the western sun, and thinking of the 
coming Sunday, when I should visit Frederica — or 
poring over the heroic pages of Plutarch — or, perhaps, 
composing sonnets for the next year's *Musen Al- 
manac!' " 

This idea recalled to my mind the Carmina Tri- 
umphalia, which I still carried in my pocket. I 
hastily pulled out my manuscript — looked round to 
see whether I was observed — and slily thrust it into 
the fire. For verges, in which Napoleon and his 
army were held up to scorn and execration — if found 
about the person of a prisoner of war — might cost him 
his life. I saw them consumed by the flames with as 
much pleasure as it would before have given me to 
see them in print. Two soldiers suddenly rushed 
upon me — the same that wanted to plunder me when 
I was taken. 

<< What are you burning there ?" said both at once, 
adding something about espoinage, and being shot. 
I hesitated what to answer, which made the matter 
worse. 

I saw plainly that they wanted to pick a quarrel 
with me — my proceedings were pronounced suspi- 
cious ; I was conveyed into the hut which served as a 
guard-house, and stripped of my coat, hat, and boots, 
under pretence of treasonable papers being concealed 
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in their linings. The rascals left me^ and I saw no 
more of either them or my clothes. 

The next day I was examined about the burnt pa- 
pers, which had been reported to the oflScer of the 
guard. And, as I still asserted that they were only 
triflesy regarding myself and my concerns^ I was 
marched off to head-quarters, between two soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. 

I had a three hours' march through the rain, without 
any covering but my shirt and pantaloons, on a cold 
dismal October evening. A long line of watch-fires 
marked the place of our destination. When we ar- 
rived, I was conducted to a large handsome country 
house, at a short distance from the village, close to which 
lay the French camp. Light streamed from all the win- 
dows ; sentinels paced before the entrance ; and offi- 
cers in rich uniforms were incessantly hurrying in and 
out. Covered with mud, and half naked as I was, they 
took me into a room where several persons in military 
garb sat writing at a table ; whilst others were giving 
and receiving orders. The report concerning me was 
read, and I was questioned as to my name and rank. 
One officer said, without looking up — 

" Let him be put with the rest of the prisoners!'* 

Another remarked how shamefully I had been stript 
and plundered ; — and a third politely said to me, that 
he should take care to have me supplied with clothes. 



AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 



I WAS marched off to the camp and given in charge 
to the officer of the prisoner's .guard. A number of 
men, in the Prussian uniform, were collected about a 
huge heap of blazing logs, in groups of three or four 
together, eating their frugal supper. Who should I 
see enjoining them, but the carabinier,-^his face paler. 
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and his mustachios blacker than ever. I uttered an 
exclamation of surprise, which occasioned another of 
the party to turn his head, and presented to me the 
well-known and welcome features of the magnanimous 
lieutenant. They were occupied with a large earthen 
dish of soup, which for lack of a better table, Queen 
Bess held smoking in her lap. 

** Hollo! friend Charlemagne!" cried I, clapping 
him on the shoulder, <^ is this the banquet you bespoke 
in Elysium, with Ziethen, Schwerin, and the great 
Frederick ?" 

He started up and embraced me with a genuine ex- 
pression of joy — <^ Alive, after all — my brave adjutant! 
Thank God, that our king has not lost the finest fellow 
in his army ! — How we have grieved for you, whilst 
we admired the fatal impetuosity which deprived us 
of your support! We saw you give chase to those 

d d chasseurs. The sight inspired my spiritless 

rascals with enthusiastic ardour ; and we made a 
successful charge, in which several were killed on both 
sides. But, after some hard fighting, we were sur- 
rounded and obliged to throw down our arn^.'* 

Queen Bess graciously invited me to partake of the 
soup, — offering me her wooden spoon — I forgot my 
miserable plight in the joy of finding myself so unex- 
pectedly among friends. 

About half an hour after, as we sat smoking and 
talking over the events of our campaign, the officer on 
guard approached us, accompanied by a corporal, 
carrying a bundle and a basket. 

"Pray, which of you gentlemen is the adjutant- 
general ?" Charlemagne smiled with self-importance, 
and pointed to me ; for, though he understood a little 
French, he could not speak it. 

" Monsieur I'ajutant-g6n6ral," said the Frenchman, 
"tTe suis disolS — that you should have met with such 
shameful usage. Some clothes have been sent from 
head- quarters, with a few bottles of wine, which I 
hope you will accept. Be assured that we know how 
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to estimate bravery and honour, even in an enemy; 
and that every thing is done to discourage robbing 
and pillage.'* 

I expressed my thanks in the best language I could ; 
regretting, however, that I could not at the moment 
call up a better phrase than, that "Ze* vainqueurs 
de Punivers had this day twice conquered — by valour 
and by magnanimity." 

We Germans may say what we like, the French 
are the most intellectual people of the modern world. 
Their commonest soldiers study external grace and 
dignity, such as we only see upon the stage. There 
is mind in a Frenchman of the lowest class — he is not, 
as we are — all beer and potatoes. 



ESCAPE. 



Next day the prisoners were conveyed to Francfort 
on the Oder. I knew the place well ; and had the 
honour to be well known to many of the good inhabi- 
tants — ^an honour I could just then have dispensed 
with, as one which endangered my life. For, suppo- 
sing, as we marched through the streets, that some 
kind-hearted acquaintance were to accost the adjutant- 
general with a — ^'^How d'ye do, dear doctor ?" — and 
inquire for my Carmina Triumphalic^? — how my 
heart beat at the bare possibility of (Such a contre 
temps ! 

As we passed under the gateway I pressed my hat 
on my brows, and buried the lower half of my face in 
ihe stiff collar of my military cloak. I was ashamed, 
too, of being seen among prisoners like a criminal, in 
a place where I was so well known — and, somewhat 
of a criminal I certainly was ; for I had assumed a rank 
and character to which I had no right. 

A mob of curious gazers collected about us — but that 
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is too hard a term — many of the good people were 
moved by compassion, or by the expectation of finding 
some friend or relative an^ongst the hapless victims of 
war. Although it began to be dusk, I shrunk into the 
centre of my ragged companions, all of whom stept 
proudly along as if they said — " Look at the mea who 
are suffering for their king and country V^ I could 
have said as much ; but a good action performed by a 
man against his inclination, is cousin-german to a sin. 

Quarters were assigned to us by order of the com- 
mandant. We oflBcers were billetted together in a 
miserable inn ; and a guard placed over us, although 
we had given our parole both verbally and in writing. 
I confess that, on my part, this parole was not given 
with any idea of being bound by it. For, while I sub- 
scribed my title of adjutant-general, I thought the 
military word of honour which binds the soldier, could 
not be obligatory on the doctor of philosophy. 

As soon as it was dark, I requested permission to go 
to visit some friends in the town. I was civilly refused. 
But since no one prevented my leaving the room — 
since no one asked me at the house door, where I was 
going, since no one stopped mein the street, or objected 
to my breathing the fresh air without the city gates — 
the sentinels, probably taking me for a French officer, 
I scrupled not to try my fortune : — and, after saunter- 
ing two or three times backwards and forwards, and 
getting gradually farther from the sentry, 1 quickened 
my pace into a run. 



A SECOND TRANSFORMATION. 



Aft£R running about an hour with great inconveni- 
ence and fatigue — from the roads being dreadfully cut 
up by rain, and the constant passage of artillery — I 
found it expedient to slacken my pace. I felt that my 
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weary feet now trod on soft sand — ^the fir trees rustled 
in the night breeze, and the famed silver moon <' walk- 
ed in beauty'' through the gay and broken clouds. I 
found my position romantic, and under other circum- 
stances I should have stopped to n^ake verses ; but, as 
it was, my thoughts soon turned to the real and pro- 
saic comforts of supper and a straw bed. 

" Where shall I go ? — ^how shall I live ?" were ques- 
tions which naturally presented themselves to my mind. 
I could not resolve either. Ignorance upon such de- 
tails is rather desirable than otherwise : there is some- 
thing in a mysterious and uncertain progress through 
life, which attaches us to it ; we are desirous to know 
the denouement, and are borne onwards by curiosity 
and hope. I once knew a man who had riches and 
spleen in equal abundance ; perhaps the latter was the 
consequence of a superfluity of the former. Weary of 
a life devoid of care, the idea of suicide took possession 
of his mind ; but he was induced from day to day to 
postpone the irrevocable deed by the ^^•dlgemeinen 
Zeitungy'^ which, like the narrative of Scheherazade, 
always furnished a reason for living another day. He 
would lay down the paper and say — " Well ! had I 
died yesterday 1 should have known nothing of this." 
Thus my ennut/S friend lived on from one day's 
newspaper to another, until a banker did him the fa- 
vour to stop payment, by which he lost the greatest 
part of his fortune, and was compelled to work for 
subsistence. The blue devils, which had so long mo- 
lested him, flew away, and with them, all the visions ' 
of razors, pistols, and prussic acid. Life never appears 
so desirable as when we are in danger of losing it, nor 
hunger so intolerable as when we are without the 
means of appeasing it. 

Such were the reflections that occupied my mind, 
as I trudged wearily through the pine-wood above men- 
tioned, speculating on what might become of me, into 
what strange situations fate might yet throw me. At 
last, emerging into the open road, I heard the barking 
Vol. I.— D 
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of dogs, and saw light, as from distant windows ; in a 
few minutes I reached a village. 

Before the inn stood a caTSche, with two horses, 
which appeared to be going in the same direction as I 
was. The idea of getting up behind immediately sug* 
gested itself ; the carriage was empty, and the owner 
probably refreshing himself in the inn. I too was 
hungry, but had not wherewith to pay for a bit of 
bread. As an ofiScer, I could not beg, but I might 
lay a supper under requisition ; it was worth a trial, 
and I walked boldly into the house : I found nobody 
near the door. The night was cold, and the inmates 
were probably collected round the kitchen-fire. By 
the light of a lantern, that stood upon an old corn-chest, 
I saw a carman's straw-hat, smock-frock, and whip, 
lying by it. What a blessing is presence of mind ! No 
harlequin ever effected his transformation more rapidly 
than I threw away my military hat and cloak, and 
substituted the costume so opportunely offered to me. 
Having relinquished the character of a privileged rob- 
ber, I could no longer pretend to a supper gratis ; but, 
on theother hand, I congratulated myself on having 
secured my incognito, and trusted to chance for the 
rest. 

I stood on the threshold, considering which would 
be the most convenient spot from whence to watch the 
departure of the carriage, and to jump up behind it 
unperceived ; when a door suddenly opened, and I 
was appalled by a loud voice, swearing in French, at 
being kept so long waiting for a driver. Before I 
could escape, a pair of powerful fists were applied to 
my shoulders, and I was sent headlong into the street, 
to the accompanying exhortation of " AllonSy coquin! 
■^—sacrebleu! allons !^^ 

Dubious whether to act the dead man, or to spring up 
and run away, the Frenchman, who took me for the 
person appointed to drive him, settled the matter at 
once. He seized me by the collar, and pulled me up; 
then, pushing me close to the forewheel of the carriage, 
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jumped on himself, crying ^^Jlllons done! Maraud! 
en avant /'* 

" With all my heart !" thought I, and taking the 
coaehman's seat, I made such good use of my whip 
that we were soon clear of the village. 



MORE MURDER AND MANSLAUGHTER. 



I LOOKED back now and then at my employer, de- 
manding approbation of my performance. The Taster 
I drove, the more energetically he exclaimed, ^^ bon ! 
hon !'' 

He seemed in haste, and as far as I could conjecture 
from the anxious, agitated tone of his occasional solilo- 
quies, his conscience was not easier than mine. When 
the moon shone sufficiently bright to give me a distinct 
view of his figure, I thought I could distinguish the 
half military garb of a French commissary. Our con- 
versation was very limited, for his acquaintance with 
the German language did not exceed a few words, 
while consistently with my new character, I appeared 
still more ignorant of French. When he asked if it 
was far to Posen ? I said, " Very far.'' If there were 
any Prussians there ? ** Yes, many Prussians.'' ^At 
this his impatience increased, and he repeated with 
greater anxiety of manner, " Vitt! en avant !^^ At 
last my hunger got the better of my diffidence, and I 
contrived by signs to make him understand that I want- 
ed something to eat. He gave me a huge lump of 
bread from his provision basket, and now I sat as con- 
tentedly on my coach-box as never did king upon his 
throne. Reconciled to a condition, which, though 
menial, afforded me all I could want — whether pastor, 
schoolmaster, chaplain, adjutant-general, what did it 
signify ? The man is all — the cut and colour of his 
coat, nothing. I am driving towards Poland — who 
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knows but I may be driving myself to the command of 
a division on the Vistula ? Let no man despair^ since 
there is a Providence that gives an impulse to the 
wheel of Fate, and every one of its revolutions brings 
a change, which it is the business of our reason to 
make the best of. The most lowering sky is suc- 
ceeded by the brightest sunshine, << non si male nunc 
et olim sic erit, '' 

In this strain I might have gone on moralizing, till 
I had completed a sermon fit for my debut at Heilbach, 
had I not seen the moonbeams glancing upon arms in 
the road before us. My commissary, whose appre- 
hensions kept him on the alert, took out his pistols, 
and the sounds of click, click, behind me, as he cock- 
ed them, one after the other, occasioned me some un- 
pleasant sensations. 

" Sacrebleu ! en avant P^ but several voices cal- 
led' out, *' Halt ! — who goes there ?" and a couple of 
bayonets enforced the command, by approaching with- 
in an inch of my ribs. In this extremity, a subterfuge 
occurred likely to extricate us from our perilous situ- 
ation. The soldiers seemed stragglers from a French 
regiment marching in that direction, and I thought to 
inspire them with fear at once by crying, " Messieurs^ 
my master is a French general,^' but " Halt ! surren- 
der !" was the only answer. " Diable P^ said the 
enraged commissary, and sprung out of the carriage 
with such violence, that he capsized two of the assail- 
ants. He fired right and left — a ball whizzed close to 
my ear, and frightened my horses as much as it did 
me. Ofi* they set, and encouraging them with the 
whip, I soon ceased to hear the din of battle. Thanks 
to their swiftness and prudence I was safe, and might 
venture to stop, in order to ascertain the amount of 
damages sustained by my body, which I believe to 
have been perforated by the balls, till it was little bet- 
ter than a cullender. The most careful and surgeon- 
like examination convinced me that I was unhurt ; and 
my next thought was, what had become of my em- 
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ployer ? My sense of the duties attached to my com- 
pulsory calling was not strong enough to induce me to 
go back and inquire at the risk of being shot or bayo- 
neted, and, to this day, I am ignorant of his fate. 

I now proceeded slowly, for the horses were knock- 
ed up, and one of them ha'd a loose shoe. A little 
village lay before me ; it was a question whether I 
should stop or goon further. Prudence said, *<Go 
on ;" Honesty suggested doubts as to my right to 
the carriage ; but I had neither stolen, borrowed, . 
nor laid it under requisition. Then what should I do 
with it ? — I had no mind to abandon it. I had no 
right to sell it, nor any means of keeping it ; without 
having come to any conclusion on the subject, I ar- 
rived at the village inn. It was earlier than I had 
thought, and the people were not yet gone to bed ; the 
hostler came out, and helped me to take ofl* the horses, 
and when I had given them their corn, I went into the 
house and asked for something to eat, determined to 
leave my hat and carman's frock in payment. 



A NEW DANGER. 



I WAS sitting by the fire at supper, when the hos- 
tess, a fat, good natured looking personage, planting 
herself before the table, with her hands in the pockets 
of her apron, began to catechize me as to whence I 
came and whither I was going. I answered civilly, 
though with caution, for 1 wished to ascertain whether I 
was really on the road to Posen or not, without 
asking any direct question, which might expose my 
ignorance and excite suspicion. She then asked if I 
was disposed to earn a couple of thalers, by giving a 
lift in my empty carriage to a young woman, who had 
arrived there the preceding day on foot, and wa$ too 
vol.. I. — p 2 
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much fatigued to proceed in the same manner. Glad 
to get a little money, I answered in the affirmative. 

The landlady then proposed that I should wait till 
day-break, for the moon was now down, and darkness 
is no man's friend, especially in time of war. The 
roads, she said, were unsafe, being infested with 
French and Prussian stragglers. Mamselle should be 
ready by five o'clock, so that I might still arrive in 
good time, and my employers would surely not be dis- 
pleased by my compliance. " Nothing more than 
that !'' said I to myself. I consented — ^for I thought 
both the horses and I should be benefited by some 
hours' rest, — and threw myself on a bed in my clothes. 
Anxiety, however, did not suffer me to oversleep my^ 
self. As the clock struck four, I got up and went to 
the stable to see my horses fed ; and while the hostler 
was occupied in harnessing them, I took a lantern to 
examine my newly acquired property, the caleche and 
its contents. The body was perforated in various 
places by musket balls. A sabre sheath lay at the 
bottom, and in one of the side pockets was a hand- 
some Meerschaum pipe, mounted in silver, with a silk 
tobacco-pouch, embroidered with forget-me-nots, and 
the words " Gage d'dmitiS'' — probably the work of 
some German inamorata of its ci-devant possessor. 
The chaise-seat was locked, and the key in the com- 
missary's pocket. 

When all was ready the hostess shuffled down in her 
nightcap, and began to enumerate the articles of food 
consumed by me and my horses. I cut short the items 
by referring her to the Mamselle for payment, on ac- 
count of the sum I was to receive for conveying her 
to Posen. I got into the carriage, and established my- 
self in the commissary's place, as being more comfor- 
table and warmer than the coach-box. In a few min- 
utes my fellow-traveller appeared, and as soon as she 
was seated beside me I drove off. I was disappointed 
in my expectation of agreeable conversation, for she 
squeezed herself up into the corner, as far from me as 
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possible ; and only, during the first ten minutes, an- 
swered a drowsy and scarcely articulate « Yes'^ or 

"No" — to my pertinent remarks on the cold, the 
darkness, or the badness of the road. Several other 
attempts at conversation remained unnoticed, and I 
perceived she was asleep. 

My meditations assumed a more pleasing character 
as my fair companion — not that I could distinguish 
whether she was pretty or ugly ; but I chose to take 
the former for granted — was repeatedly jolted out of the 
corner, each time nearer to me ; till, at last, her head, 
like a drooping violet^ rested unconsciously on my 
shoulder. I was at first disinterested enough to wish 
her a softer pillow — ^and from pure compassion, I put 
my arm gently round her waist, that her slumbers 
might not be disturbed by the continual shaking of the 
carriage. She slept the sound sleep of innocence, 
whilst I began to tremble like a criminal. All persons 
who have ever been so situated must admit the danger 
of such propinquity to a celibataire of thirty-nine. 
But even thou, Frederica, will pardon this apparent 
infidelity — for 1 thought only of thee ! — I thought of 
the happiness I might have enjoyed in thus sitting by 
thy side, and conveying thee to that home which thou 
hadst solemnly engaged to share ! The tender care 
with which I endeavoured to break every jolt, the 
smothered sigh, and even the kiss — «< the first, the 
last that Frailty stole from Faith" — which I tenderly 

and reverentially impressed upon her straw bonnet 

all these were given to thee, Frederica! 



SUNRISE. 



The carriage was now moving slowly, but smoothly, 
through a deep sandy road, which was otherwise safe. 
I left the horses to their own discretion, of which they 
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had already given repeated proofs — and securing my 
companion still further from being shaken^ by drawing 
her closer to me, I leaned back, and closed my eyes, 
in order to meditate at my ease, and undisturbed by 
external objects, on Frederica, the vicarage of Heilbach, 
and all the blissful visions ef domestic life, which had 
so recently been nearly realized. 

My waking dream gradually lapsed into a sleep 
as sound as that of my neighbour. We both waked 
at the same instant, when an atrocious jolt announced 
our transit from the soft sand to the rough paved 
road. The sun was rising directly before us, and was 
pouring forth floods of radiance, which dazzled my 
sight. I first reconnoitred my good horses, and then 
,my passenger; she was rubbing her eyes with both 
hands. I rubbed mine also, and looked at her again. 
She was restoring her bonnet to the position from 
which it had departed during her nap on my shoulder. 
I again rubbed my eyes — for the sun-beams seemed 
to have so strongly perplexed my optics, that real and 
imaginary objects were confounded together. Was I 
still dreaming ? for I could have sworn that it was 
Frederica whom I saw sitting by my side. My doubts 
were soon dispelled by her exclaiming — " God bless 
me! Doctor! can it be you!" It was indeed the soft 
silver-toned voice of my beloved, who gazed with 
wonder — first, at my mustachios, — the only vestige of 
my military dignity, and then at my blue carman's 
frock. <* And you, Frederica! how came yow here .^'' 

Neither question received an answer— I dropped 
the reins — and we were long locked in one another's 
arms. Tears of joy and gratitude streamed from our 
eyes at this unhoped for, this miraculous meeting. 
All our pastsuflferings were forgotten, care and sorrow 
were at an end — for we were re-united, never, in this 
world, to part again ! 

I resumed the reins, when the dialogue recom- 
menced, and proceeded with tolerable coherency; but 
though her hand was clasped in mine, as if we feared 
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to be separated in the narrow space which enclosed us, 
yejLy sometimes^ we doubted the reality of our happi- 
ness. 

The sun-beams played among the ringlets of her 
beautiful light hair, and I could have fancied her en- 
circled with a celestial glory. — I had never thought 
her so handsome before. — The reins dropped once 
more from my hand. 

The << most disastrous chances" that I related to 
her (taking care to gloss over certain nervous qualms 
which might have diminished her estimate of my 
qualifications for a hero — a character that women are 
foolishly given to admire) are sufiiciently known to 
the reader, who may possibly feel less interested in 
my fate than did Frederica, — ^for 

" My story done. 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 
She swore — twas strange, 'twas passing strange: 
Twas pitiful— 'twas wondrous pitiful." 

Her adventures were sooner told. The old baroness 
had provided herself with another demoiselle de cofn- 
pagnie in consequence of Frederica hating signified 
her intention of marrying me. She was, however, 
permitted to reside in her house until my return to 
Berlin. 

At the approach of the Frenph, the baroness re- 
moved to Stettin, and Frederica remained in an agony 
of apprehension at not hearing from me. She received 
a letter from her mother, desiring her to leave Ber- 
lin and join her at Posen. And leaving her address 
with several persons whom she thought I should see, 
— should I return after her departure, — she took 
advantage of an oflfer of being conveyed to Franc- 
fort on the Oder. All the horses being engaged in 
the transport of the French baggage, she heroically 
proceeded from thence on foot; and arrived fatigued 
and ill at the village where I had the honour to be ap- 
pointed her coachman. 
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CONCLUSION. 



But even lovers must breakfast — and it was still 
several hours' journey to Posen. We agreed to stop at 
a little town which we were fast approaching. 1 went 
straightway to a barber to dismiss the last remains of 
my Adjutant-Generalship from ray upper lip, while 
Frederica laid out some of her money in the purchase 
of a respectable great coat and round beaver hat — so 
that I could now sit in the carriage, by a well-dressed 
young woman, without attracting notice. 

Having refreshed ourselves and our horses, we re- 
sumed our journey, discussing future plans as we went 
along. 

The banns having been published we might be mar- 
ried immediately. — I was then to write to my patron, 
the merchant at Francfort on the Main, to inquire 
about his friend the prince and the parish of Heilbach. 
Frederica had nearly a hundred thalers remaining of 
her salary, on which we could exist for the present : 
and then if our hopes of Heilbach failed, we might 
maintain ourselves by a little day school. 

We felt as if bread and water and a hut would suffice 
for contentment, could we but share it together. 

Whilst thus cheerfully contemplating future poverty, 
something jingled at our feet-«<-I looked down and 
found a Napoleon. ^* See what you have dropped, 
Frederica." — "I have no gold about me,'' said she, " I 
put it all carefully into my little portmanteau before 
we left the inn." 

I pocketed the God's-send as a legacy of the com- 
missary for driving him. In a little while — another 
jingle — and lo ! another Napoleon. 

" Surely," said I, " we must have a guardian angel! 
or some benevolent fairy hears our discourse." 
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I put it with its brother, and looked curiously in 
the hope of finding more. But I could see nothing. 
Soon, however, the magical sport was repeated a third 
time. "This is very strai^ge!'' I exclaimed, "we 
will stop and examine the carriage.'' 

I alighted, and discovered that the box which fitted 
under the seat, was split across, and a fourth Napoleon 
had nearly worked its way out. I forced open the lid, 
and found, that what I had constantly taken for the 
jingling noise of some loose chain about the carriage, 
proceeded from a nj^iber of Napoleons which had 
rubbed through a canvass bag. Several other such 
bags lay by it in ^ood condition, as it appeared, from 
having been better packed . 

This, then, was the gdld mine! How my friend the 
commissary came by it was no business of mine. — It 
mattered not to me, whether it had belonged to him 
or to another. — But Frederica and I both agreed, that 
the sum was far beyond what we ought to retain, 
as well as far beyond our wishes. The three strag- 
glers were restored to their brethren — we tied them 
all up together in the bag, and then drove on as if no- 
thing of the kind had happened. 

Frederica's aged mother received us with delight 
— we gave the treasure into her keeping. I adver- 
tised the carriage and its contents in all the public pa- 
pers ; but the year passing away without any claimant 
appearing, I now looked on myself as next heir to the 
commissary. 

Thus my campaigning ended, contrary to general 
usage, in advantage to myself, without injury to others. 
I was now richer than I could have expected ever to 
be. After remitting to my friend at Berlin the full 
value of the carriage and horses, pressed into the ser- 
vice of the wounded hussar colonel, I vested the sur- 
plus of my Napoleons in the purchase of a beautiful 
cottage and land on the banks of the Wahtra. 
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It was about the last week in May, 1799, that a 
young Swiss, of remarkable appearance, and of be- 
tween five-and-twenty and thirty years of age, was 
conveyed under strict guard by Lausanne and Yverdun 
towards fiesanQon. 

He travelled in an ill-conditioned cart between two 
French soldiers, whose loaded muskets with fixed bay- 
onets rested before them, against a thick bundle of 
straw, which served also as a seat for the peasant who 
drove them. 

The prisoner's figure, though unusually tall, was 
finely proportioned and graceful. His countenance dis- 
played a singular mixture of fearlessness and mildness, 
while the pale hue of his fine features corresponding 
with the dark strains that disfigured the grey military 
coat faced with green, which marked him for a defen- 
der of his country^ excited universal sympathy and 
commiseration. 

His guards, a corporal and a private, treated him 
with great civility, allowing him every possible in- 
dulgence. His liberality, no doubt, helped to render 
them more considerate, fpr at every halt he treated 
them with wine or brandy. They passed the last night 
of their journey at Balaigues, a village near the fron- 
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tier. At sunrise the next tnoming, when they were 
conducting their prisoner to the cart, he was so over- 
come by weakness that he sank faluting to the earth. 
" Let tne die here," said he, with an expiring voice, 
"at least, I shall die on Swiss ground." 

The soldiers carried him back into the inn in great 
perplexity. All the people in and about the house sur- 
rounded the unfortunate prisoner : some proposed to 
send for a surgeon, who lived at a distance ; but the 
soldiers refused to delay their journey so long, 

" Truly," said the corporal, " I am very sorry for 
the poor gentleman, but dead or alive we must get him 
to Pontarlier, at least. He is in my charge, and I shall 
be called to account We must carry him to the cart 
the best way we can." 

The prisoner opened his eyes and shot a dark glance 
at the corporal. He asked for Kirschwasser and bread 
— swallowed a mouthful of the latter, putting a piece 
into his pocket; and then poured down three or four 
glasses of the fiery liquor without moving a muscle of 
his face. "The devil," cried the corporal, who had 
just tasted the Kirschwasser, " I like a drop as well 
as any man, but I could not do that. His throat must 
be paved like a Russian's !" 

The lookers on were no less amazed at this pro- 
ceeding in one whom they believed to be at the point 
of death. The young man arose with difficulty, paid 
the landlord, and begged that he might be supported 
to the cart, in which the soldiers took their places be- 
side him. 

la ft few houve they reached Cloude-de Joux, where 
rock and mountain draw nearer to one another, and 
enclose the narrow pass of La Cluse. Here the pris- 
oner groaned more bitterly, and became unable any lon- 
ger to support himself upright between his guards, 
without throwing an arm round each of their necks. 
Presently the unsuspecting soldiers felt themselves in 
the grasp of a giant i and the supposed fainting prisoner 
smashed their faces againstoneanother with such terrific 
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force, that their features were instantly masked with 
blood, and both fell stunned to the bottom of the cart. 
On hearing the scuffle, the driver looked round, and 
no sooner saw the soldiers thus empowered, and the 
prisoner getting out with the muskets in his hand, 
than leaping down on the opposite side, he took flight, 
and clambered up into a tree, from whence he could 
look back in safety to the spot which he had left. He 
then saw the prisoner run back along the road that 
they had come — fling both the muskets into the ravine 
— and then take his course side-ways up the mountain. 
He bounded from crag to crag with the agility and 
fearlessness of the chamois ; — alternately vanishing, 
and reappearing on the summit of rocks, where no hu- 
man foot had ever stood before. When the driver had 
completely lost sight of the fugitive, whom he de- 
voutly believed to be possessed of the devil, he return- 
ed to his cart and found the soldiers recovering their 
senses, but no more inclined than himself to pursue 
their prisoner. We shall therefore leave them to 
bind up their broken heads, while we follow the fugi- 
tive into the wilds of the Jura. 

The young man had probably long meditated escape; 
and admirably did he act his part in lulling asleep the 
suspicion and watchfulness of the soldiers ; for he now 
proceeded with a light, rapid, and firm step eastward, 
never deviating from a straight line, unless to avoid a 
beaten track, or the habitations of men. Not less than 
three hours had elapsed since he left the cart, when tie 
stopped to breathe on the rugged summit of one of the 
highest mountains, from whence he had calculated on 
obtaining an accurate survey of the country round. 
The flit of a solitary eagle was the only sound that in- 
terrupted the silence of this desolate spot. The fugi- 
tive felt refreshed by the pure breeze which played in 
his hair and cooled his damp brow. 

He saw nothing below him but the waving tops of the 
pine forests that darkened the sides of a deep extensive 
valley. The woody mountain ridges that enclosed it 
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stretched far to the eastward ; their horizontal lines, 
here and there broken by an abrupt weather-beaten 
crag. Towards the west, the mountains gradually de- 
scended into the dusky plains of Burgundy, varied by 
patches of wood, which, from the height whence they 
were viewed, resembled the dark shadows cast by 
clouds passing over the sun's disc. Southward, be- 
yond a wide extent of country, diversified with lakes, 
wood, hill, and dale, rose the glittering snow-crowned 
Alps, mingling with the clouds. Thither the fugitive 
bent a lingering, anxious, melancholy gaze ; but quick- 
ly recalling his thoughts to his present circumstances, 
he turned his eyes upon the more immediate environs, 
in order to determine his course, and a crag, consider- 
ably higher than that on which he stood, o£fering him 
a more distinct view, he proceeded towards it. 



THE SIBYL. 



It was no easy matter to attain the top of the crag, 
and he was the more amazed at finding a human be- 
ing on a spot so wild, and difficult of access. A wo- 
man, far advanced in years, sat on a stone, with her 
eyes immoveably fixed on the blue distance. Her 
brown boddice and ample petticoat were worn thread- 
bare ; but the snowy whiteness of the cap, from under 
which her gray locks had escaped, and waved in the 
wind, with the neatness of her blue kerchief and red 
striped apron, gave an air of decency to her appear- 
ance. One brown withered hand leaned upon a black 
thorn crutch, whilst the other supported her chin ; the 
elbow resting on her knee. Her wrinkled, sunburnt 
visage might have pleased, through its good-humoured 
expression, had not the eye been offended by the soft 
yellowish beard that shaded the lip and chin. 

The fugitive considered her a while in silence^ and 
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then hailed her with a loud voice. The old woman 
seemed to awake from a dream, yet unstartled by 
the stranger's approach/ appeared to examine him at- 
tentively. 

He sat down opposite to her, and taking out the 
piece of bread which he had secured at Balaigues, ate 
it, while he addressed to her several remarks on the 
weather and the scene, in order to draw her into con- 
versation. She answered not a word, but continued 
to stare him full in the face. When at length he suc- 
ceeded in extracting an answer, she gave it as one pre- 
occupied with other thoughts, who dreams with open 
eyes. However, he made out, what set his mind at 
ease, namely, — that he was no longer on French 
ground, but in the Principality of Neuchattel, upon one 
of the heights of Le Gros-Taureau, and within two 
miles of the village of Les Verrieres. 

" From whence are you, if I may be so bold to 
ask ?'' said the old woman, after another long silence, 
her eyes still fixed upon the fugitive's face. 

He pointed to the east, and replied, << My home is 
there — behind the last visible Alp." 

" In the Grisons ?" said she, abruptly. 

The fugitive averted his head, unable to suppress a 
feeling of surprize. <* Thereabouts," he replied, with 
some embarrassment. 

"You need not fear me, young gentleman, you 
are safe with us. You come from France, from Pon- 
tarlier. You were a prisoner, and have escaped, am I 
not right ?" 

The young man made no attempt to deny it. 
" And that is human blood," continued she, pointing to 
his coat and trowsers, *' and some of it is fresh." 

At these words the fugitive remarked for the first 
time fresh stains upon his clothes. Without disguise 
he related the manner in which he had freed him- 
self from the French soldiers, near Pontarlier, and in- 
quired whether he was safe from pursuit in the Neu- 
chaltel territory. 
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" You are safe from open violence," replied the old 
woman, " for the Prussians are at peace with France, 
and their king is our sovereign — but I advise you to 
hide yourself in some secluded spot, for should you be 
discovered, you might still be entrapped. I came here 
to tell you so." 

"What do you mean, mother? How could you 
know 1 should be here ?" 

"You may wonder, young man, — but nevertheless, 
I am here on your account, and on no other." 
. "Impossible ! — I am utterly unknown in the coun- 
try, and never set my foot in it till now." 

<^ And yet this strange land will soon become as 
dear as that which you have left in yonder Alps ! 
There, in a wide valley, I see your home, by the side 
of the wild stream that rushes down from the moun- 
tain, and overshadowed with trees. On either side 
gray granite rocks lift their splintery and rugged peaks 
above the clouds, whilst the valley behind is closed in 
by mountains of ice and snow jammed and heaped 
together. These mountains are but hills, compared to 
yours. " 

The fugitive opened his eyes wide with astonish- 
ment. "Then you have seen the place whence I 
come ! How is it called ?" 

" Of names I know nothing — but I see it distinctly 
— I see you, too, young sir, with your rifle slung 
across your shoulder, ranging the mountains in pursuit 
of the wild chamois, and the hungry wolf. You are 
a fearless, honourable man — you have even meant no- 
bly — but you have been too violent — too presuming on 
your strength. For this you are in trouble. You are 
still unmarried — for you would not be compelled to 
take a wife you loved not — yet your heart is no lon- 
ger in your own keeping. A fair vision haunts your 
nightly slumbers, and your waking dreams. But her 
form alone is known to you." 

She paused — ^and her eyes, which seemed ready to 
start from their sockets, continued immoveably fixed 
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on the fugitive's face, as if she read the story of his 
life in its lines and features. 

There was solemnity in her tone, and in the expres- 
sion of her countenance. He sat before her confound- 
ed and awestruck ; and seeming still to listen, long 
after she had ceased to speak. 

" But you know me not, good mother ; who can 
have told you these things ?" 

" Who could tell rne what you have told to none ? 
But you should not have disturbed me,"Bdded she, with 
displeasure — ^rubbing her eyes, like one awaking from 
sleep. She looked first to one side, and then to the 
other, and then again at her auditor. << All's vanish- 
ed,'' she continued ; " and yet I feel that 1 should have 
said much that would have served you hereafter. A 
mist now is before me." 

" From whence is your knowledge, mother ?" She 
answered only by a negative motion of her head — her 
eyes looking on vacancy, whilst she raised her arms, 
and spreading her long, thin, bony fingers, waved them 
about in the air. 

** Then can you not tell me more ?" 

"The time's gone by — the future is dark — and I see 
dim shadows only. You should be fortunate, and yet 
you seek misery. More I know not." 

Her tone became more and more solemn and oracu- 
lar. The fugitive began to feel uneasy — and, brave as 
he was, he could not help thinking of the mysterious 
beings which, according to the superstitious legends of 
the mountains, terrify the solitary goatherd and the 
way-worn traveller. And when he reverted to what 
she had said — things only known to his own family, or 
to his own heart — ^he could have believed in the wild- 
est tales of sorcery he had ever heard. 

" You must have travelled much, good mother ?" 

She laid her forefinger significantly on her forehead. 
"Yes! — much — much — but here only — in spirit — not 
in space. I have been four times in Neuchitel. — The 
last was when the royal governor was sworn in, and a 
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grand sight it was ! I have been often in Lode — no 
farther." 

" And where do you live ?" 

She described a circle round her in the air with her 
crutch. ^^ Here, in these mountains, is my home. 
On every hearth I find a stool and a welcome. I am 
well known, and want but little." 

"But what brought you to the top of this crag? 
difficult of access, even to a young and vigorous man. 
— Not your pleasure, surely ?" 

" Young Sir, I go where I must ; though I may ap- 
pear to go where I list. 'Tis the spirit that guides the 
steps of men. To day, I was sent hither to wait your 
coming. — My work is done." 

At these words she arose, and, drawing herself up 
to the full height of her stature, which far exceeded 
the common size of women, departed without any 
salutation. The enthusiasm of her mind communicat- 
ed somewhat of stateliness to her movements, which 
seemed to have retained the firmness and activity of 
youth. She had not proceeded many steps when she 
stopped, and calling to the fugitive who stood looking 
after her, pointed with her crutch to an opening in the 
pine- wood below their feet. 

" Thou wilt iind there a path leading to a pure spring, 
whose source is unknown, and its course unseen. 
Cleanse these foul stains from your garments. Man, 
smeared with his brother^s blood, is an unseemly sight. 
In the valley below the forest, thou wilt see Les Ver- 
rieres, through which passes the great road to Pontar- 
lier. There might be danger there — so tarry not — but 
hasten up the mountain to Les Jcannets, or to La Cote- 
aux-F6es." 

She proceeded on her way, and soon disappeared in 
a contrary direction to that which she had pointed out 
to the fugitive. 
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THE NATURALIST. 



After watching the tall figure of the Sibyl, till it 
could no longer be seen, the fugitive rapidly descend- 
ed almost in a perpendicular line to the spring she had 
pointed out ; sometimes leaping, then swinging him- 
self from the branches of trees, or dropping from one 
projecting crag to another, till he reached the lower 
ridge of the Gros-Taureau. In this wild solitude he 
had experienced feelings which he could not clearly 
define. His escape from the French sold iers — the witch, 
or whatever else she might be — ^the words she had 
spoken, and the recollections they had awakened, were 
so marvellous and strange, that they resemble the 
improbable fictions of a dream rather than real occur- 
rences. 

Lower down, the mountain was studded with dwel- 
lings ; and he, therefore, hurried along to conceal his 
bloody garments in the gloom of the pine-wood. He 
sought the spring described by the old woman, and 
found it after a long search. It was only a small pool 
in a hollow, surrounded by bushes, and, by the foot- 
marks in the wet clay around, apparently frequented 
by cattle. 

Before he commenced the task of purification, he 
provided himself, from the broad leather belt which 
be woie under hts clothes, with several pieces of gold 
coin, as a passport to that civility and hospitality from 
which his air and costume conveying the notion 
of a military vagabond, were too likely to exclude 
him. 

Although unaccustomed to such work, he rubbed so 
energetically, that his nether garments were soon fit 
to put on again ; and he knelt down the second time. 
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to perform a similar operation on his coat. Presently, 
he was surprised by a voice, exclaiming — " Hollo ! 
friend ! stop a little — I'll have a wash too/' The fu- 
gitive looked up, and saw a little man in black, care- 
fully depositing a large book, a bundle of plants, and a 
sledge-hammer, under a fir-tree. Then despoiling 
himself of a ci-devant white cravat — shoes which had 
long broken off their intercourse with blacking — and 
a pair of cotton hose considerably out of repair, whose 
pretensions to whiteness were as obsolete as those of 
the neckcloth, — he knelt down near our hero. "A 
salutary and cleanly occupation this, when one can 
find time for it," said he; " but what are you washing 
your coat for ?" 

<< I slipt in descending the mountain, and soiled it," 
replied the young man. 

" My good friend," exclaimed the man in black, 
"tell me, I entreat you, where it was you fell. See, 
the water where you are washing is of a reddish brown 
— ^that can only be caused by iron ore. Can you have 
been in the districts of Ferine, or La Brevine, where I 
have so long and vainly sought the stratum of iron 
which impregnates the mineral springs ? The country 
may then have to thank your disaster for the most im- 
portant discovery." 

" I am such a stranger, sir, in these parts, that I 
am not even acquainted with the names you mention." 

" But you mean to remain here some time, I hope ?" 

" Probably. I should like to see some more of a 
country so nearly connected with Switzerland." 

"Bravo ! You may learn every thing from me. I 
am the Professor Onyx. Only ask for me — and I will 
be your guide. But above all, we must first find the 
stratum of iron on which you fell ; and the fortune of 
the country will be made. I'll have founderies and 
forges erected directly. We have wood enough — and 
if not — a superabundance of turf, which will answer 
perfectly to produce red-heat" 
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The fugitive no^ and then cast a sidelong glance of 
scrutiny at his companion ; whilst the latter ran on 
calculating the* advantages and expcnces of the project- 
ed iron-works, labouring all the time to <^ wash the 
iEthiop'' (i. e. the stockings) " white.*' 

At the first pause in the monologue, the young man 
asked whether the professor belonged to any educa- 
tional establishment in the neighbourhood. 

^<To nothing of the kind, my excellent friend — to 
nothing of the kind. I am an independent man, and 
have better things to do than to torment little boys 
with hicy haec, hoc. You have no conception of the 
Ignorance, the brute ignorance of these people. They 
sit eternally making watch-springs, watch-wheels, 
watch-chains, and lace ; as insensible to the wonderful 
productions of the earth which they inhabit, asthe 
very oxen that live with them under the same roof. 
Phey are ignorant of agriculture, and a century be- 
hind their neighbours in breeding cattle. By constant, 
uniform, and mechanical labour, men degenerate into 
machines. No manufacture ought to be tolerated in a 
state, till the population exceeds the possible produc- 
tions of the soil. I have written a treatise on this 
subject ; and 1 hope, ere long, that our government 
will see the necessity of adopting a different system. 
But the worst is, that the people are headstrong, and 
have too much liberty. They will not suffer them- 
selves to be led. They adhere to their old jog-trot 
ways, like ticks to a sheep. Nothing can be done, 
unless an example of better things be given to them. 
Mere demonstration is loss of time and trouble. Let 
us institute iron founderies — these will diminish the 
forests — bring turf into request — and the marshes will 
become fit for agricultural purposes. '^ 

Whilst the professor continued to develop at great 
length his views of political economy, the wash was not 
only concluded, but the clothes half dried by the sun- 
beams, which penetrated, here and there, through the 
dark canopy of firs. The fugitive got into his coat 
again with some difficulty ; but when the professor 
Vol. I.— P 
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attempted to draw on his stockings, he discovered, with 
surprise, that they were still dripping wet, although 
they had been hanging to dry for near an hour, upon 
a thorn bush, exposed to the full glare of the sun. 
"See here, Sir!" cried he; "is not this amazing! 
How can such a phenomenon be accounted for! Ani- 
mal wool absorbs humidity more than cotton, and yet 
your coat has dried sooner than my stockings ; even 
my muslin cravat is still saturated with water. I can- 
not understand it.'' 

The fugitive laughed, and hinted that in the heat of 
his discourse, the professor might possibly have for- 
gotten to wring out the water. 

" Impossible," said the man of science, knitting his 
brows and shaking his head, ^^ there must be some 
hidden cause for such slow evaporation. It shall be 
the subject of some future experiments. But let us 
now return to our founderies. " 

So saying, he rolled up the stockings and neck- 
cloth, put them into his coat pocket, and thrust his 
bare feet into his shoes. The fugitive more anxious 
about food and shelter than about his companion's 
speculations, asked where the professor lived. "Dur- 
ing the summer, on yonder heights," he replied, 
pointing to Les Bayards, "but which way are you go- 
ing?" 

Kemembering the directions of the old woman, he 
named to the professor des Jeannets and La C6te-au- 
F6es. 

" Oh! oh!" exclaimed the latter, ^* excellent! excel- 
lent! We may go together as far as the village of Les 
Verrieres, down there in the valley. The path to the 
left takes me up to Les Bayards, while you will ascend 
the mountain to the right, to La C6te-aux-F6es. You 
will see me very soon — I know every body there — 
all good, kind-hearted people, but incredibly ignorant 
— and as insensible as the very rocks themselves, to 
the necessity of bettering their condition. I cannot 
even except the hospitable old Henry Stafiards, kind 
as he is, and willing to give me winter quarters. But 
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who are you going to there? — ^where shall I hear of 
you ?^' 

The fugitive hesitated a moment— -and then pro- 
nounced the name of Henry Staffards^ which he had 
just heard qualified with tKe title of hospitable. 

'^Excellent! Staffards is my best friend. Remem- 
ber me to him — I should love him even were he a 
heathen — and between you and I, he is not far re- 
moved from it. But Monsieur — what name was it 
you said just now ? My treacherous memory plays me 
sad tricks sometimes; pray, Sir, favour me with your 
name once more.'* 

<<Florian.'' 

" Then, Monsieur Florian, I shall be happy to make 
your time pass pleasantly, by introducing you to the 
rich mineral and vegetable kingdoms of this district 
— otherwise you will wish yourself out of it before a 
month is over.*' 

Heavy drops of rain began to penetrate through the 
branches from the overcast heavens. Distant thunder 
announced the coming storm. Professor Onyx look- 
ed about anxiously, and hastily gathered up his book, 
hammer, and bundle of plants. 

<* Let us get out of this wood," said he, " every tree 
attracts the lightning — if we were but once in my 
house at Les Bayards — I have put up a conductor there 
— the only one in this savage region." 

He set off at full speed, and hurried down a path 
which led in an oblique direction to the valley. The 
storm was fast approaching — ^the thunder pealed louder, 
and the lightning flashed more vividly. The profes- 
sor's speed being obstructed by his collection of plants, 
he threw them away. " Every thing must be sacri- 
ficed to the preservation of life," said he, casting out, 
also, one by one, the mineralogical specimens which 
occupied << the vast profundity obscure" of his coat 
pockets, banging against his legs at every step of his 
rapid course. They soon reached Les Verrieres, a vil- 
lage on the high road to Pontarlier. The mountains 
here are not lofty, although the valley between them 
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IS itself elevated several thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. The rain now poured down in torrents — 
the dark clouds collected heavily on the brow of the 
mountain, and each flash of lightning seemed to con- 
vert them into flame. The professor flew across the 
street like an arrow, up the stone steps, and in at the 
door of a large white house, with green shutters. Flo- 
rian followed, and finding himself in an inn, imme- 
diately called for meat and wine, having had no food 
all day, save the bread with which he had provided 
himself at Balaigues. The professor sat down with- 
out much pressing, but first drew the table into the 
middle of the room, at an equal distance from door, 
window, and stove. 

<<Now, then,'' said he, <^we areas safe as it is 
possible to be in a house without a conductor!'' 

They both did honour to the refreshments set before 
them — the wine flask was not suffered to stand still. 
<^ Friend of my soul," said -the man of science, <' this 
white nectar of St Blaise is the only good thing that 
human art is capable of producing in this ignorant 
country. The only thing that I could not improve. ~ 



99 



STAFF ARDS' DWELLING. 



The storm was over — the blue sky peeped from be- 
tween the broken clouds — and the travellers, refreshed 
by their meal, proposed to set forth. Florian paid 
the moderate share of the professor, who gratefully 
accompanied him part of the way to La C6te-aux- 
F6es. At the foot of the mountain, on the south side 
of the valley, they separated like old friends. Onyx 
retraced his steps towards the scattered dwellings of 
Les Bayards, and the fugitive took the steep zig-zag 
path to La Cdte-aux-F6es, through the thick pine-wood 
that clothed the face of the mountain. When he 
^merged from this, and had reached the brow of the 
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ridge, the sun was fast declining behind the high peaks 
to his right. Its last rays still gleamed on the uneven 
surface of the country, throwing back sharply defined 
shadows upon the gilded green of those patches of past- 
ure-land which lay interspersed amongst tufts of beach 
or fir trees ; or between gigantic masses of the calcare- 
ous stratum thrown upon their edges as if by some 
convulsion of nature. Houses were scattered in every 
convenient spot; all resembling one another in struct- 
ure. The lower half of these buildings was of stone, 
with several glazed windows ; and the upper part of 
wood. Far projecting roofs composed of small flat 
pieces of wood rounded at one end, and disposed like 
scales on a coat of mail. To secure such light materi- 
als from being shaken and loosened by the high winds, 
large stones were laid upon them here and there ; the 
wide rectangular chimneys, resembling little towers, 
were also of wood. Notwithstanding the barrenness 
of this mountain region, all that the fugitive saw, im- 
pressed him with an idea of the comfortable condition 
of the inhabitants. There were no fruit-trees to be 
seen, and only here and there a patch of poor-looking 
barley, or oats. Such vegetables only as serve for food 
were cultivated in the little gardens before the houses, 
where the soil was too precious to be occupied by what 
merely gives pleasure to the eye. He had beheld 
scenery far more beautiful and more sublime — yet, there 
was in this retired, but not desert spot, apeaceful friend- 
liness that soothed and cheered his mind. He thanked 
the mysterious hag of Le Gros-Taureau for directing 
him thither ; and resolved to inquire for the professor's 
hospitable friend. 

The appearance of the inhabitants was not less strike 
ing than that of their cheerful well built dwellings. 
Instead of the rough manners and exterior of a wild 
people, far removed from any frequented road, and 
continually compelled to strive with a sterile nature for 
their scanty subsistence, he was surprised by the dress 
and language of civilized life. 

His inquiries were received with good-natured po- 
VOL. I. — F 2 
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liteness — a politeness surpassing that met with in 
towns, for there was no exception to it. The men 
were respectably dressed, and the women with taste. 
In shorty La Cdte-aux-F6es seemed to him altogether 
deserving of its name. 

It was dusk when he arrived at the habitation of 
Staffards. It stood very high up on the mountain^ and 
di£fered from those which he had already seen only in 
size, and in an air, approaching more to elegance than 
to mere neatness. He was surprised by a burst of 
music as he drew near. It was a well-known sym- 
phony of Haydn, executed by a band of wind instru- 
ments. Reluctant to interrupt the piece, he sat down 
on a stone bench till it was concluded ; when, advanc- 
ing towards the garden-gate, an enormous wolf-dog 
flew at him with a savage growl. Several men at a 
window called off the animal, and others ran out 
alarmed atseeingthe furious beast standing upright with 
his paws on the breast of the stranger, who calmly de- 
sired them to tell the owner to take away his dog, 
otherwise he should be compelled to kill it. The ani- 
mal howled with pain ; for the fugitive grasped his 
throat with one hand, while he held one of his paws, 
doubled back, with the other. 

"You may let the dog go now,'* cried one of the 
men ; << he'll not touch you again. Down ! Pascha, 
down!" 

Loosed from the stranger's grasp, Pascha limped 
whining away, looking back fearfully at his conqueror. 

" You have nothing more to apprehend from him 
now," said the dog's master. 

" I should not care," replied the fugitive, " though 
you were to set him upon me. But I am sorry for 
the animal — ^he is a noble creature of his kind. I have 
broken his foot." 

The by-standers contemplated the stranger with 
that respect, which is the meed of power, whether of 
body or mind, whilst he told them his intention of so* 
journing in that neighbourhood — ^mentioning also his 
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encounter with Professor Onyx, and the message of 
that personage to one Henry Stafiards. 

'<I am he/' said in a deep strong voice the elder of 
the men who had come out of the house. He was an 
old man of dignified appearance^ whose tall muscular 
form, broad chest, high open forehead, and command- 
ing countenance, shaded with curling white hair, thick- 
ly clustering around his neck, might have served Thor- 
waldsen as the model for a Jupiter. 

"I hope, sir, you will give us the pleasure of your 
company to-night, at least ; for the only good inn is 
at a considerable distance, and the way not easy for a 
stranger at night.'' 

" George," said he,, to a tall well made youth with 
a French-horn in his hand, <^ this gentleman will sleep 
here; order his bed." 

Florian thankfully accepted the invitation, and all 
the company followed old Stafiards into the house. 



NARRATIVE.— SWISS LANDSTURM OF 

1799. 



Thev entered a spacious apartment which the large 
blazing fire, and a symmetrical arrangement of plates, 
dishes, bright coppers, and other culinary utensils, 
proclaimed to be the kitchen. It had no ceiling ; the 
raftered roof sloping up from the four walls, and ter- 
minating in a wide chimney. On one side, a door 
opened into a large sitting-room, in the centre of 
which stood several music desks, with open books and 
instruments. 

The furniture of pine wood was simple ; but the 
form and workmanship was in good taste. The light 
brown panelled walls were decorated by framed prints 
of Frederick the Great, Washington, La Fayette, and 
other worthies of the age. 

Two of the musicians^ who appeared to be neigh- 
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bours, soon took their leave ; and the others put away 
the music to make room for the supper. The old man 
conducted his guest to the place of honour^ between 
himself and his son George. The four remaining 
musicians, who belonged to the house, and who were 
in StafTards' service, sat down to table as friends ; 
while the venerable cook, who was also minister of 
the home department, took her seat at the lower end. 
A cheerful conversation enlivened their simple but 
plentiful meal. Their evening concert, the concerns of 
the house and farm, and the last victory of the Arch- 
duke Charles over the French at Hockack, were each 
discussed in their turn. 

Florian was delighted with his kind hosts. No one 
had yet inquired who he was, or whence he came ; 
but after supper, when he was left alone with old Staf- 
fards and his son, he resolved to open his heart to 
them. In the mean time, George had brought a 
fresh flask of Cortaillot, and filled his father's pipe. 

<< You ought to know to whom you are thus kind 
and hospitable," said Florian to his hosts. <<It is 
painful to me to feel a stranger amongst you — and the 
more so, as I wish to win your confidence, being in 
want of protection and advice. You take me for a 
Swiss — I am a Grison. You think I travel for plea- 
sure, whilst I am a fugitive, escaped but this morning 
from a French guard, near Pontarlier. Death,or at least, 
perpetual prison, awaited me at Besangon, for having 
sabred a French colonel of brigade for his inhumanity 
to my countrymen; and, especially, to the innocent and 
defenceless. Now, before I proceed to details, tell me 
whether I am safe from French persecution on this 
ground.'' 

<* Sir," replied the old Stafiards, "you are free here. 
Our sovereign and protector, the king of Prussia, is at 
peace with the French Republic — none of its agents 
dare cross our frontier in arms. In other respects you 
are under the protection of the same laws as our- 
selves." 

<' My wish," said Florian, << is to live here in con- 
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cealment as long as my country continues under a for- 
eign yoke. I am not, however, destitute of the 
means of subsistence. I shall not be a burthen to any 
one.'' 

"What say you ? a burthen!" exclaimed his host. 
" Not only every Swiss, but every stranger is our 
friend and ally. But tell us how matters stand in the 
Orisons. You have had sad party work amongst you, 
as well as all over Switzerland, and you are suffering 
for it." 

" Civil discord," said the Grison, " never raged 
more fiercely than amongst us. Every tie has been 
broken. But it was at the worst when the Austrians 
occupied our frontier on one side, and the French on 
the other. Not only the members of our government, 
but our families were divided. My own father hated 
me because I had adopted the opinions of one who 
has stronger claims on my duty and affection than 
himself." 

" Hold ! young man," interrupted Staffards, " to 
whom can one owe more duty and affection than to a 
parent ?" 

<< I honoured and loved mine, as a son ought. But 
my father's mercantile affairs, as well as those of the 
government, of which he was a member, occupied 
him much abroad. The more than parent to whom I 
allude, was the excellent Nedermann, whose name will 
ever be revered in the Orisons. I cannot now speak 
of him without emotion. To him I owe, not only 
whatever knowledge I am possessed of, but also my 
best feelings and principles. He was falsely supposed 
to be attached to the French party, because the major- 
ity of his pupils were so ; yet he was too wise not to 
be independent. < Be neither French nor Austrian,' 
he would often say to me. — * Be a Orison only.' I 
obeyed him ; and incurred the hatred of my father, 
who was himself devoted, body and soul, to the min- 
ister, Count de Salis des Marschlins, with whom he 
had long been connected by private friendship, and 
who was the chief of the Austrian faction. His resent-^ 
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ment was farther inflamed by my positive refusal to 
marry the daughter of one of his political associates. 
The violence of his passions, excited almost to mad- 
ness, by detestation of the French, at length occasion- 
ed his death; for, when the French army, commanded 
by Desolles, invaded our canton, and drove out the 
Austrians, taking General Aufenburg prisoner, my 
poor father dropped down in a fit of apoplexy at the 
news. I grieved for him and for my wretched coun- 
try, which, after being so long the theatre of its own 
party rage, became a field of battle for foreign armies. 
Peace and gladness fled our valleys ; deep grief, and 
deeper resentment, burnt in the hearts of the people. 
They disdained to submit to be commanded by a for- 
eign soldiery on their own hearths. 

" After my father's death, I continued to live retired, 
taking no part in public affairs. But I soon heard that 
a rising was contemplated for the purpose of extermin- 
ating the French. From the heart of the Oberland, 
from Erisfalt and Luckmanien, the insurgents were to 
pour down like a lawine, along the valley of the 
Rhine to Coire, where they were to be joined by a 
bpdy of Austrians. I was called upon, but I refused 
to come fopward. No resistance — no Landsturm, 
could help us now ; and I would not assist either Aus- 
trians or French, who sought, not our welfare, but the 
possession of our strong holds. Neither would I aid 
the plans of factious Grisons, whose object was, not 
the freedom of our mountain-land, but the gratifica- 
tion of their own passions. They menaced — I remain- 
ed firm — and at last, I was let alone. 

** One morning I was disturbed early by the intelli- 
gjence that the Landsturm had arisen in the Oberland. 
A detachment of French soldiers had been made pri- 
soners, whilst at dinner, at Tanetch, in the valley be- 
twixt St Gothard and Coire, and sent to Disentis. 
Here, a French captain made a fruitless, but obstinate 
stand against the insurgents, with a small body of 
troops, which had been left provisionally under his 
command. After a sanguinary conflict, the French 
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were overpowered ; and, night coming on, the prison- 
ers, including the captain, were secured in the council- 
house under a strong guard. 

" The noise of this success spread rapidly ; and 
fresh bands, variously armed with rifles, scythes, pikes, 
and pick-axes, rushed down from the mountains, de- 
manding the death of the prisoners. The venerable 
prior of the convent of Disentis, and many of his 
monks, vainly interceded on their knees for the 
wretched men. But the furious multitude were deaf 
to the voice of mercy, and some even levelled their 
rifles at the holy mediators. The prisoners, amount- 
ing nearly to a hundred, were dragged to an open 
space without the town, and inhumanly massacred. 

" After this bloody deed, the Landsturm proceeded 
with fierce and savage howls and shrieks towards Coire. 
As they passed my abode, the insurgents called on me 
to join them. This I refused, warning them of the 
destruction in which they were rushing. They an- 
swered by a discharge of their rifles, which took eflect 
only on my windows, and departed, promising to visit 
me on their return. Their numbers increased every 
moment as they advanced towards Coire, where they 
were met and routed by the French army, despatched 
by Napoleon out of Italy. Their courage was of no 
avail against disciplined troops in the open fields be- 
fore the city. Thousands fell on the spot — such of the 
wounded as escaped, perished by hunger, or loss of 
blood, in the clefts of the rocks, and in the woods 
where they had sought concealment 3 and the rest dis- 
persed in difierent directions. 

«<In the meantime I was prepared for every excess 
that the retreating insurgents might commit, in their 
disappointed fury. I placed my papers and valuables 
in safety, concealed money about my person, and 
armed myself with sabre and pistols, that I might be 
ready for fijght, should it be necessary. But such of 
them as retreated towards Disentis, repassed in con- 
sternation, pursued by the victorious army, ^who 
butchered all they overtook. The French soldiers were 
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rapidly pouring into the town. I was the only person 
who spoke French in the place. I headed, therefore, a 
deputation of the towns-people to the French command- 
ant, to entreat that he would prevent disorder as much as 
possible; engaging in return to furnish the requisite pro- 
visions for the troops without delay. General Menard 
received us with politeness, and promising to enforce 
good order and discipline among the soldiery, appoint- 
ed a brigade-colonel to attend me, that I might not 
suffer any molestation whilst making the necessary ar- 
rangements. The soldiers had already broken into 
some of the houses.— Dreadful screams issuing from 
one whilst we were passing by, and which I knew to 
be inhabited by a respectable widow and three daugh- 
ters ; I rushed past a number of soldiers who were 
coming out laden with plunder, and running up to the 
room whence the cries proceeded, found one of the 
women lying dead on the floor, and the others still 
struggling in the grasp of several drunken ruffians. I 
called to the colonel to order the fellows to desist ; — 
but seeing him continue passive, without even noticing 
my request, I rushed upon the soldiers, drove them out 
of the room, and flung them one after the other down the 
stairs, before they had time to recover presence of mind 
enough to offer any resistance. They made the best of 
their way into the street, whither I pursued them, and 
where the colonel (who I suppose was at first taken by 
surprise) overtook me with his drawn sabre. I drew 
mine, and we fought furiously for some minutes, during 
which, the soldiers I had dispersed, gathered round as 
curious spectators of the combat. My adversary fell, 
and his blood, spurting from the cut which brought 
him to the earth, sprinkled the bystanders. I was 
seized from behind and disarmed. I should certainly 
have been put to death had not General Menard for- 
tunately come up at the moment, and inquired what 
was the matter. The soldiers said I was a rebel chief. 
He, however, recognized me, and listened to my state- 
ment, on which he made no comment, but ordered me 
to be put under arrest, and to be conveyed, as soon as 
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a cart could be procured, to Coire. From thence, I 
was brought into Switzerland. It seemed as if they 
knew not what to do with me ; for I was first taken 
to Basle, and then back to Lausanne. Perhaps Men- 
ard only meant, under a show of severity, to save me 
from the vengeance of his soldiers. Or, perhaps, 
I was destined to be imprisoned in the fortress of Les 
Salines, as several others of my countrymen, as inno- 
cent as myself, had been before me. Be it as it may, 
I this morning saw the towers of Pontarlier, when I 
disarmed my keepers and effected my escape.'' 

" How many guards had you ?" asked George. 

"Only two; one on each side of me in the cart with 
loaded muskets. I broke their heads, by knocking 
them together, threw away their arms, and made off." 



FRIENDS IN NEED. 



The two Staffards sat looking with some amaze- 
ment at their guest, who related his adventures with 
the calmness and simplicity of one who told of com- 
mon-place occurrences. There was such an expression 
of mildness, of almost feminine softness in his hand- 
some face, that they might have been led to doubt the 
possibility of his having ever shown such undaunted 
courage, as well as herculean strength, in the events 
which he had described, if they had not witnessed his 
encounter with the watch-dog. 

Florian required a promise of secrecy from his hosts, 
respecting what he had communicated concerning him- 
self : requesting them to procure him a lodging, where 
he might reside either in the character of an artist, or 
naturalist, as long as circumstances should require. 

*< To morrow,'' said he, ** I will go to Neuch&tel, 
and make myself known to the governor. I must also 
provide myself with clothes and other necessaries — 
after which I will return to you here." 
Vol. I.— G 
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Father and son both extended their hands to him 
across the table, with a manner that said more expres- 
sively than even the words that accompanied it, <* You 
shall live with us — our house and table are large enough 
for all. ^^ 

<^0h!" said George, his eyes glistening with youth- 
ful enthusiasm, << how I wish I had been with you — i 
we should have fought side by side — we should have 
laboured to effect a rising in the pure cause of liberty! 
What a pity that you should have been alone in the 
Grisons, and Aloys Reding in Schwylz. Why did 
not all the cantons join against foreign tyranny and 
usurpation ? Why were there not more men like 
you ?" 

"Like me!" exclaimed Florian, with a smile of 
wonder, ** there were thousands like me. But what 
could they do scattered here and there ? Nothing 
great can be achieved in a country without national 
union. But local party-spirit and individual interests 
have been the ruin of Switzerland. Nationality has 
been so lost, that even the most distinguished men 
among us know nothing — and care for nothing that is 
doing out of their own canton. Aloys Reding was 
with me two years ago. We had lately become ac- 
quainted. His fine manly figure — his steady bright 
blue eye — and his open benevolent manners, at once 
won my heart. We talked confidentially of the situa- 
tion of affairs — of a probability which I then saw of a 
French invasion. He deemed it impossible. 

<< But,'' said he, *< were it to take place, I know 
not what the other cantons might do, and 1 have but 
little confidence in them ; but in the forest cantons, I 
can answer for it, that every Frenchman would find a 
grave. I would tear my hair with shame and despair," 
he continued, raising his hands to his bright fair locks, 
" if I believed any man who called himself a Swiss^ 
thought differently from me." 

" I represented how little such a spot of earth could 
do against the colossal power of France. But Reding 
would hear nothing that did not accord with his patri- 
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otic illusions. He drew himself up with a look of 
proud confidence, saying, as if to tranquillize me as well 
as himself — " We have never been conquered yet, and 
we never shall!" " So simple, short-sighted, and cred- 
ulous, was the best of Helvetia's sons.*' 

"By heavens! you are right!" cried the elder Staf- 
fards, striking the table so energetically with his fist as 
to make the glasses ring, "the confederation had long 
been but an empty name. The generous spirit had 
vanished, together with the knowledge of what consti- 
tuted true liberty. In its stead, the small cantons had 
substituted self-interest, beggary, and ignorance ; 
and th^ larger, ostentation, rodomontade, and money 
making. Government was degraded to a trade by 
which a man might get his living — and politics became 
gossip, phrase-making and mystery^ Could any thing 
but destruction result from such a state of things, with- 
out the miraculous interference of Providence ? I 
have been much in Switzerland, — I know the people 
well — they are brave and industrious, but their max- 
im is: < Every one for himself, and God for us all.' " 

" But now," said George, " now, father, that they 
are sunk so deep in misery they will rise again — for 
we all know, when things come to the worst they 
must mend. Despair, if not the desire of liberty, 
must animate them. There is the Archduke Charles 
marching upon Zurich and St Gothard. If the Swiss 
unite and join their forces to his, not a Frenchman will 
be left alive.'' 

" And what purpose would it answer ?" said Flor- 
ian. " To restore the old government and its abuses ? 
The oppressed people are against it. To make that 
Oppressed people free ? The aristocracy are against 
it. To make us subjects of Austria instead of France? 
Reason is against it. No — the time is not yet ripe. 
This is but the mortal struggle of the pride and sel- 
fishness of individuals. These will at length be anni- 
hilated, and give place to public spirit. Parties must 
continue in collision till all are pulverized and min- 
gled in one inseparable mass." 
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" God's will be done," said the old man. 

Thus they talked until the night was far advanced. 
In the process of conversation the Grison worked his 
way into the hearts of his hosts. They accompanied 
him to his room and bade him << good night/' with 
the cordiality and affection of old and confidential 
friends. 

Wearied by the excitement and adventures of 
the day, Florian enjoyed for the first time, during 
many weeks^ the sound undisturbed sleep natural to 
youth. 

On awaking the next morning, he could scarcely 
believe that he had not dreamt the events of the pre- 
ceding day. He jumped out of bed, examined his 
neat, comfortable, little room; and looked out of the 
double window. The space between the two sashes 
was filled up with roses and carnations : flowers 
which in this rigorous climate cannot be exposed to 
the open air before July, and then only for a few 
weeks. 

The view over the hills, pastures, and rocks before 
him recalled the still uniformity of the Alpine world. 
In Staffards' garden he saw the oak and common pop- 
lar cherished as ornamental shrubs ; so dwarfish and 
crippled in their growth, as to be scarcely recognized 
as of the same species with those whose shade forms the 
principal beauty of the plain and valley. Goats were 
clambering on the rocks ; and the bells of grazing 
cattle sounded from below. *< It should seem," 
thought the fugitive, as he turned from the window to 
dress, *' that here the human heart is rich in propor- 
tion to the poverty of inanimate nature!" 

He found breakfast waiting. The old man and his 
son received him as a friend returned after a long ab- 
sence. His future establishment on La C5te-aux-F6es 
was discussed. He was lo be Staffards' inmate ; and 
at his return from Neuch^tel, he was to be introduced 
to the neighbouring society. 

George accompanied the fugitive down to Les Ver- 
rieres, where he borrowed from a friend a light char- 
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^banCf to convey him to Neuchitel. While the car- 
riage was getting ready, they went into the inn, in 
which Fiorian and the professor had taken refuge from 
the storm of the day before. 

"It is very strange,'^ said George, as they stood to- 
gether at the window, waiting the arrival of^the car- 
riage, *nhat I should feel so strongly forgone, of 
whose very existence I was ignorant twenty-four, 
hours ago. You seem in this short space of time to 
have become more to me than any of my old acquain- 
tance. I wonder what my Claud ine will think of 
you!" 

" Claudine! is that your love, George ?" 

" My betrothed. We are to be married in the au- 
tumn. You must stay for my wedding, Fiorian. And 
have you not a love also ?" 

** No. These are not times for me to think of love. 
I must be unfettered — ready to serve my country at a 
moment's warning. How could I risk a woman's 
happiness by drawing her into a connexion with one, 
whose probable destiny is to be plunged into the hor- 
rors of war and revolution." 

In this brotherly and confidential strain the two 
young men continued to talk of their respective feel- 
ings, wishes, and projects, till the char-ct-banc drove 
up, and put an end to their discourse. George then 
returned to La C6te-aux-F6es, and Fiorian pursued his 
way to Neuchsitel. 



THE CHAIN. 



Thje day was cool and pleasant — and the consciousness 
of recovered freedom, and the prospect of security cast 
a brighter glow over the landscape. His feelings were 
of a character as new to him as that of the scenery, 
and it would be difficult to say which he enjoyed most 
Never In his own country had he been met with such 
VOL. I. — G 2 
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open and conBding friendship as he now experienced 
from the two Stafifards. It is true, that there was no 
lack of society in his native village. He had had 
school-fellows, and fellow sportsmen, but amongst all 
whom he called his friends, there was not one with 
whom he had ever enjoyed the same freedom of spirit, 
as with his hosts. His connexion with the venerable 
Nedermann came nearest to it : but their relative posi- 
tions and occupations, as master and pupil (especially 
after Florian had left school), admitted only of occa- 
sional intercourse. The best amongst his associates 
were, more or less, shackled by some petty consider- 
ation of party, family, or personal interest, which 
casta restraint upon society. No degree of intimacy 
precluded the necessity of caution. Here, on the 
contrary, he had found a world, where men^s hearts, 
unchilled by calculation, opened to one another at first 
sight. 

He travelled for some time through a green valley 
of Les Verrieres, the sloping acclivities on either 
side of which were enlivened by detached dwellings, 
every one with its garden ; and of the same pictu- 
resque structure as Staffards'. As he advanced, the 
green slopes were succeeded by high rocks, which 
gradually approaching to one another, at length ter- 
minated the valley. The road then ascended through 
a narrow defile, at the entrance of which he stopped, 
to let pass a long string of narrow low- wheeled carts 
for the transport of goods, the high-peaked collars of 
their horses gaily decorated with-- blue sheep-skins, 
and the carmen singingor whistling their native moun- 
tain strains. 

The road being good, though narrow and wind- 
ing, Florian soon reached the top of the hill, and look- 
ing back on the valley which he had just traversed, he 
thought that he had never seen a prospect so accordant 
with his tastes. It was less sublime than the scenery 
of the Alps, but more varied and more cheerful. The 
road passed over the hill before a large farm-house, 
after which it seemed again to be blocked up by rocks 
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and wood. But on proceeding further, he found that 
it descended through a rocky gorge, still narrower than 
that by which he had ascended. The declivity being 
very steep, he was following his carriage on foot, when 
he suddenly found himself within a few yards of two 
well-dressed young women. 

They seemed to have observed him, for they spoke 
to one another and laughed, and notwithstanding their 
visible endeavours to assume a more decorous de- 
meanour, as the stranger approached, the merriment 
of one of the young ladies burst forth audibly, while 
her companion, apparently actuated by a stronger 
sense of propriety, concealed her's, by turning away 
her face. 

They were standing beside a massy iron chain fas- 
tened by a staple to the rock, and obviously intended 
to barricade the pass. It lay coiled up in a hollow, 
scooped under the rock for the purpose of preserving 
it from the weather. 

"I beg your pardon. Sir, for asking your assist- 
ance,'^ said the laughing damsel, with a slight court- 
esy, " but my friend, here, was threatening to leave 
our happy valley; and to my expostulations answered, I 
know not whether in jest or earnest, that if I would pre- 
vent her departure, I must obstruct her passage with this 
chain. I have accordingly been labouring for the last 
ten minutes, and cannot so much as raise two links 
from the ground. To carry it across the road would, 
I am afraid, need the strength of a giant.'' 

**In such a cause. Mademoiselle," replied the trav- 
eller, '<a man's will ought to make a giant of him." 

Whilst he spoke he raised the ponderous chain, and 
placing the first link in the merry petitioner's hand, 
stretched it across the road with as much ease as if it 
had been a rope of straw. 

" The victory is mine, Hermione!" cried she, clap- 
ping her hands, and dancing for joy. 

The captive friend looked first at the chain, and then 
at him who still held it extended. There was a mo- 
mentary intenseness in her glance^ accompanied by a 
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sudden flush, which illuminated her lovely and intel- 
ligent countenance with aglow like the crimson of sun- 
set No statue could have stood more motionless than 
Florian. He knew not whether the beautiful vision 
before his eyes was the same that haunted his dreams, 
or a real living and breathing creature. 

" You have^conquered/' said she, in a low musical 
voice to her laughing companion. << You have con- 
quered, but not by your own strength." 

<< Conquerors are never called to account for their 
expedients," cried the other, playfully throwing her 
arms round her whom she called Hermione, <* con- 
quest is still conquest, by whatever means effected. 
You are my prisoner, now, though I must thank this 
gentleman for my victory. But the carriage has over- 
taken us already, and we must wish him a pleasant jour- 
ney." 

At this moment a light travelling caliche came up 
the hill, and the ladies got into it, assisted by Florian. 
" It is now,'^ said he, and the words sounded like a 
sigh, <<it is now that I should have put up the cha.in — 
of all the advantages of such a victory, nothing re- 
mains to me, but the remembrance of having con- 
tributed to it." 

<< But I hope you are magnanimous enough to be 
contented with your share, such as it is," said the 
merry one, bowing with cheerful and easy grace. Her- 
mione said nothing, but coloured, as her eye met the 
stranger's parting glance. The carriage drove on, 
while Florian stood gazing after it, till it was lost in 
descending the hill into the valley of Les Verrieres. 

" By heavens! it is herself," he exclaimed, fetching 
a long breath. <<It can be no other." He meant 
Hermione. He had beheld that angel face, that clear, 
soft, speaking eye, — that graceful form in his own 
country. About four months before, several French 
officers of rank, with some ladies, stood on the high 
terrace in the castle garden at Reichenau, which over- 
looks the confluence of the three streams which form 
the Rhine. Florian happened accidentally to be there, 
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and speaking French fluently, volunteered to satisfy 
the curiosity of the strangers respecting the mountains 
and other places, of which the terrace commanded an 
extensive view. Hermione was one of the company ; 
she did not speak to him, and what she said to the per- 
son nearest her, was in too Iowa voice to reach his ear. 
But when he named the places in sight, or mentioned 
some circumstance connected with them, her soft elo- 
quent eyes rested on his face, and he felt a delight — 
an interest, till then unknown to him. When the com- 
pany departed, he accompanied them to the castle-gate^ 
where she turned again, and bowed her thanks for the 
information he had aiforded her. He stood for some 
time riveted to the spot, and thought that he never 
could have imagined so perfect a creature. 

He then felt as if he had for a moment existed in a 
purer, happier world than this. The thought of hQr 
seemed to do him good. He rode again and again to 
fieichenau, and Coire, in the hopes of seeing her, but 
she was no where to be found. Each time he went 
there, he revisited the castle garden, and sat for hours 
on the bench where he had first perceived her. On 
returning home vexed and disappointed, he would re- 
proach himself with his folly in suffering his mind to 
dwell upon a shadow. But, from that time, his bus- 
iness was always observed to lie in the same direction. 

**Il is certainly her!" — and he sighed still more 
heavily than before, as he restored the chain to its 
place, and proceeded to rejoin the char-it-banc which 
was already waiting for him at St Sulpice. 

"What a cruel and provoking destiny to be thus 
thrown a second time in her way only for a moment! 
There she goes, unconscious of the pain she has left be- 
hind. Probably into France — ^to her own country!*' 

This train of thought rendered him insensible to all 
the beauties of mountain and vale, which had before 
afforded him so much delight. He passed unheeding 
by them all, until arriving at the pretty village of Trav- 
ers, the boy who drove the char-h-banc awoke him 
from \\\s meditations, by proposing that both man and 
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horse should partake of the good entertainment offered 
by the inn before which the carriage stopped. 

As he sat on the bench by the door, waiting the 
dinner-hour of the table d^hdhf and watching the gam- 
bols of some children in an opposite barn, he saw a 
tall female figure come out of a neighbouring forge, 
and take the road out of the village, by which he had 
entered it. Though he only saw her back, he recog- 
nized the uncommon stature, rapid strides, and black 
thorn crutch of the sibyl of Le Gros-Taureau. 



OLD MORNE. 



Hh felt no disposition to renew the acquaintance. In 
truth, the unexpected sight of the old woman recalled 
a painful sense of shame and annoyance at the super- 
stitious feelings occasioned by the singular accordance 
of one or two circumstances with her mysterious 
oracles. He turned again to the children, resolved 
to redouble his attention to their sports. But notwith- 
standing all his endeavours, the snowy garments, and 
raven locks of Hermione incessantly flitted before his 
eyes. 

An idea that the sibyl might perhaps be able to tell 
him who his incognita was, suddenly started up in his 
mind. <<She knows the country,'' thought he, "she 
knows all its inhabitants, and so much besides." He 
rose hastily from the bench — reflected a moment, and 
slowly sat down again, irresolute. This Hermione 
had first appeared to him in the Grisons, in the com- 
pany of French officers. She was clearly a foreigner, 
and was now probably on her return to France. But 
then — and the thought gleamed like a ray of sunshine 
on his perplexit}' — her friend's words were, "she 
threatened to leave our valley." 

"What valley could she mean but that of Les Ver- 
rieres ? It was in that direction they went. It was 
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certain, then, that she now inhabited its neighbourhood, 
and the old woman, without being a witch, might 
Jknow something about her.'' 

He started up again, and ran down the road ; but 
seeing nothing of the object of his pursuit, and uncer- 
tain whether she might have gone into a house, or 
perhaps struck into some footpath, he inquired of an 
aged peasant, working on the road side, if a person 
such as he described had passed. 

^*0h! I know who you mean,'' replied the man, 
"you mean old Mother Morne, as we call hen If 
you run hard, you may perhaps overtake her on the 
road to Couvet, but she walks fast." 

" What sort of person is this Mother Morne ? I 
met her yesterday, and she said some strange things to 
me ! — " 

" I can believe it, sir, she has odd ways of going 
on, and is not, perhaps, always in her right mind — but 
a good woman for all that. — Some superstitious people 
believe h^r to be a witch, and to have intercourse with 
the devil. That is all nonsense. Yet it can't be 
denied, that she knows more than other folks. She 
has often foretold events which have come to pass, 
though nobody believed her at the time. She can cure 
agues and other diseases — she tells us where to find our 
stray cattle, and has brought many a thing to light, 
which else might never have been known. There are 
people who say that they have found her on her knees, 
in the loneliest places among the rocks and woods. 
Yet, as^he has never been seen in a church, nobody 
knows of what religion she is. She is perpetually 
wandering about the country, day, or night, sum- 
mer, or winter, make no difference to her. She has 
no money of her own, and will take none from any 
body." 

He would have continued to relate many more 
particulars of this singular character, but Florian, 
fearful of losing her, interrupted the old man, thanked 
him, and set off full speed down the road to Couvet 

After running for some time, he had a glimpse of 
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Mother Morne's figure at a distance, moving towards 
the mountains. He struck across the fields in the 
same direction, but lost sight of her again, near some 
low sooty huts, whose chinfineys emitted clouds of 
thick black smoke. On entering one of these, he 
was nearly suffocated by the effluvia that issued from 
a large cauldron, in which the inhabitants were boiling 
the mineral tar, obtained from the neighbouring 
rocks. Here in a dark corner sat the sibyl, who cal- 
led out to Florian before he had discovered her — 
"Welcome, Fugitive! to La Combe." — She arose, 
and making a sign to him to follow her, she went out 
of the hut, and strode rapidly along the stony bed of 
the torrent of La Combe, to a spot beyond the reach 
of observation. In answer to her question, whither 
he was going ? Florian told her of StafTards' kind 
reception, and his motives for now going to Neuch^tel. 

*< And whom hast thou met on the road!'' said she. 
Florian started. "That is just what I wished to ask 
you. Mother Morne.^' 

She looked steadily in his face, and repeated her 
question. He answered as before, and said, in con- 
tinuation, " I saw you for an instant in the village of 
Travers, and I have followed you from thence.*' 

<< Disturb not the maiden's peace !" — 

" What maiden. Mother Morne ?" — 

*' She who stood in the garden by the rushing streams 
— ^whom thou hast found again — and for whose sake 
thou hast sought me here." 

Florian's astonishment was not less than the pre- 
ceding day, on the Gros-Taureau. There was some- 
thing supernatural about the woman, else how could 
she know the secret of his heart, — ^a secret, which had 
never passed his lips. 

He told her of his meeting on the mountain, by 
the chain, of the conversation that had passed there, 
and entreated to know who was the female whom 
the other called Hermione, and who was her com- 
panion — and where she lived — and where she was 
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travelling, and twenty other queries of a similar sort, 
in a breath. 

Mother Morne drew her brown skinny hand across 
her brow, which darkened while she spoke. "In- 
quire of her — she can best answer thee. But once 
more I warn thee. Disturb not the maiden's peace! 
Thou comestto our land like the warm wind from the 
South. Let no one trust its breath, for it darkens the 
heavens with clouds and storm, and strikes the earth 
with lightning and hail.'^ 

**How! — Hermione will tell me herself?" cried 
Florian ; <* Then I shall see her again ? Where ? 
Tell me, Mother Morne — I will be eternally grateful." 

<* No more!" cried she — " Tis the evil one only, 
who would unveil the future ; — who would dry up the 
sources of human bliss. Faith, love, and hope, would 
cease to cheer life's dreary journey. What wouldst 
thou of me ? wfio told thee that I had the gift of pro- 
phecy ?" 

'*Be not offended, good Mother! j'ou have already 
said things that excite my wonder — Things known 
only to myself." 

<* Indeed !" muttered Mother Morne, angrily. 
" What I know, I know from thyself. — I but hear 
with quicker ears, and see with keener sight, than or- 
dinary women, or men, either." 

" Have you then no answer to give my question—- 
Who is Hermione, and where does she live ?" 

<< I have said, you will know it from herself." 

<< But, my good mother, can you give me no coun- 
sel ?" 

" Beware!" 

<^0f whom?" 

^*0f thyself." 

Florian offered her gold : " Mother, good mother, 
take this trifle from me." 

She dashed the money to the earth, turned away, and 
disappeared among the intricacies of the ravine. 

Florian picked up his slighted coin, and pensively 
turned his steps towards the village, '^ chewing the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancies." 
Vol. I.— H 
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'«The old woman did well,^' said he, as he re-enter- 
ed Travers, << to warn me against myself. — She dis- 
covered the consuming fire of imagination and passion, 
which till now has mouldered within me, unknown 
even to myself/' 

Having gained this step in self-knowledge, he quick- 
ened his pace, whistled a tune ; and turning into the 
itin, swallowed a tolerable portion of the tepid remains 
of the table (Ph&te dinner, and seating himself in the 
char-h-bancj arrived after dark at that most comforta- 
ble inn, the Falcon, at Neuchitel, which we beg to re- 
commend to the reader, the first time he or she travels 
that way. 



EXPLANATIONS. 



The matter touching our fugitive's residence in the 
Canton, was speedily despatched, but not so wliat re- 
lated to the re-organization of his wardrobe. The 
tailor, shoemaker, and sempstress detained him several 
days. He had soon seen all the lions. Ho wandered 
perseveringly up one hill, and down another ; but in 
spite of the splendid views of the distant chain of his 
native Alps from the rock of La Tablette, and from 
the terrace of the abbey of Fontaine Andr6, time hung 
with leaden heaviness upon his hands. But consola- 
tion came at last, when least expected. 

He had strolled one evening down to the lake, 
where the shore presented a busy, lively scene. Fish- 
ing, and passage-boats innumerable, were coming and 
going, freighted with people of all descriptions, be- 
longing to^euchttel, and other places on the borders 
of the lake. 

As he stood leaning against the side of an old boat, 
near the place of embarkation at the mouth of the Sey- 
on, — ^he caught the figure of a man in black, bending 
over the parapet of the bridge above him, his eyes 
immoveably fixed on the bed of the torrent, which 
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vides the two hills on which the town is bgilt. Flo* 
rian advanced, to get a more distinct view of the figure ; 
it was too remarkable a one to be easily mistaken,. and 
he joyfully hastened to join his friend Professor Onyx. 
He addressed him once, twice, thrice. But the 
philosopher's mind was so completely absorbed in 
the object of his contemplations, whatever it might 
be, that it was not till Florian shook him by the 
shoulder, that he turned his head, and stared with 
eyes of wonder at the individual who had disturbed 
his meditations so roughly. Suddenly, however, 
he burst into a transport of joy. << Friend of my 
soul !'' cried he, grasping Florian's two hands, and 
looking at him from head to foot, <<you are so com- 
pletely metamorphosed by this elegant attire that I 
scarcely know you What has brought you to Neu- 
ch&tel ? — Sick of the Jura, eh ? — Just as I told you. 
No living among such ignorant savages. '^ 

Florian commenced a reply — but the professor, re- 
lapsing into his usual inattention to all things uncon- 
nected with his own pursuits, pulled him close to the 
balustrade ; and pointing over it into the bed of the 
Seyon, cried with an accent and gesture of indignation 
— << Behold ! — See there ! — Should you ever have imr 
agined that such deplorable negligence and helpless- 
ness could exist in hum&n nature, if the proof waa 
not here before our eyes ! — A wide channel lin^d 
with hewn stone, and instead of water — mud, slimy 
mud, which would poison the air with pestiferous 
miasms, if the winds had not compassion on this dol- 
tish, suicidal people. You don't perhaps know, Sir, 
this stream, now almost imperceptibly creeping among 
the pebbles, often swells to a fearful height, far over- 
flowing its banks, threatening destruction to the town, 
and doing incalculable mischief. It would be the easi- 
est thing imaginable. Sir, to confine it, 30 as to have 
water enough all the year round, for the purposes of 
working niills, and yet to render its sudden increase 
not only harmless, but profitable to the land. Thus, this 
tyrantof the district would become its slave, and bring 
in an annual income (I have calculated it to a fraction) 
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of several hundred thousand livres. — In a very few 
years it would pay itself." 

"But I have understood," said Florian, '« that the 
Seyon is fed by rain and snow from the mountains. — 
If so, what measures have you to oppose to the humours 
of the Heavens ?" 

*' Friend of my soul !" cried Onyx, " the diflBculty 
lies not with the Heavens, but with the understan- 
dings of men. On this side of Valengin, where the 
Seyon rolls between high and almost vertical rocks, I 
would dam it up, and construct a gigantic reservoir, 
whence, by means of canals^ the land would be irrigated, 
and mills for different purposes worked. In dry wea- 
ther, the water of the reservoir should be let off', and, in 
short, I have it all in my head, and I am now engaged in 
laying the plans on paper, with all the calculations, lev- 
ellings, ground plans, elevations, and estimates. But I 
can just give you an idea here." So saying, he took 
out his tablets and began to draw, talking all the time. 
The professor's vehement gesticulation, and loud, rapid 
utterance, had attracted the notice of the passers by, 
so that a crowd had insensibly gathered about him 
without hi.s perceiving it. Florian endeavoured to 
draw him away, promising to listen to the full develop- 
ment of his projects another time. But he was im- 
moveable, until Florian proposed that they should sup 
together at the Falcon. The word supper conveyed 
to the professor's preoccupied brain, the only additional 
idea H was capable of receiving, and putting up his 
tablets, he followed the fugitive. 

As they passed under the heavy stone arcades that 
border the streets of Neuch^tel, Florian asked what 
Onyx was doing there. 

<< I wished to impart some important plans to the 
government, for the explanation of which, personal 
communication was indispensable. I have met with a 
favourable reception, and if the affair is settled, as I flat- 
ter myself it will, my fortune is made. Fll then marry, 
and establish myself here. I am in love. You may 
wonder, perhaps, how a man, occupied in such grave 
and multifarious pursuits, should find himself in such 
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a predicament. But so it is. I am in love with the 
most perfect and charming. of nature's productions. 
I'll tell you her name in confidence — a Mademoiselle 
Delory . It is true I have some property, quite enough 
for my own immediate wants ; but the young lady is of 
good family, and accustomed to certain conveniences 
of life ; which I could not offer without such an in- 
crease of income as I shall derive from the reiQun- 
eration that government will doubtless grant for my 
scientific labours." 

" I wish you joy, professor." 

*< What other motive," continued Onyx, regardless 
of the congratulation of his friend, " What other in- 
ducement could make me fix in this place ? Certainly 
not these dark, low, vaulted ways. This Burgun- 
dian abortion of architecture, against which I have so 
loudly and vainly declaimed, both here and a( Berne. 
Were they spacious and lofty arcades — their grand 
effect would at least reconcile one to the disadvan- 
tage of their rendering the entrances, and ground-floor 
apartments of the houses, gloomy and damp ; the rooms 
built over them cold ; and the unnecessary exposure 
of the pedestrian to continual alternations of heat and 
cold, which afflict us with tooth-ache, ear-ache, con- 
sumption, rheumatism, and all the diseases attendant 
on sudden chills. Truly, I tremble for the fragile 
constitution of Mademoiselle Delory. Yet what can 
I do? She is accustomed to a town-life, and I cannot 
blame her for preferring it, especially as in the Sibe- 
rian climate of La C6te-aux-F6es, or Les Bayards, she 
would perish like a pine-apple in a cabbage-garden." 

«* Does your intended, tl)en, live on La Cote-aux- 
FkeSf or Les Bayards ?" 

*< Only in sumn:er, like an exotic flower. In win- 
ter it would be impossible. Only conceive an eleva* 
tioa of near 4000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
from twenty to thirty degrees below zero ! She 
would not live through a single winter. Nevertheless, 
I have promised her, in spite of th^ polar climate, to 
people the whole mountain with Hermiones." 

At these words, they entered Florian's room, 
VOL. I. — H 2 
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where Onyx established himself comfortably on the 
sofa. The name Hermione had caught the fugitive's 
ear, snd awakened a train of ideas, which prevented 
his benefiting by the professor's long and luminous 
dissertation on the means of ameliorating climate. 

"Professor," said he, "you mentioned the name of 
Hermione, just now — something you said about peo- 
pling the mountain with Hermiones?" 

" He! he! he!" chuckled the professor, " Honi soit 
qui maly pense^ friend of my soul, I don't speak lit- 
erally ; I indulge in a joke sometimes, by way of relax- 
ation. But I'll explain. I Tiave been these three 
years past compiling a Flora Burgundiensis. It will 
be a splendid work. In this remote part of the world 
there are many rare and beautiful plants yet unknown 
to the botanists. I myself have already discovered 
and described seventeen new species, Ajnongst them 
are a species of plantain of pyramidal growth, and an 
elegant, delicate plant, with a lovely, pale, pink flower, 
which I named Hermione, in honour of Mademoiselle 
Delory." 

"Stop!" suddenly exclaimed Florian, interrupting 
his friend, "then Hermione is Mademoiselle Delory, 
and she inhabits the heights of La Cote-aux-F6es, or 
Les Bayards ?" 

" Exactly so. She is a native of Provence, but has 
lived for some years in the neighboui hood of Besangon, 
at a place of her step-father's, of whom I know no- 
thing. She has spent the last two summers on La 
Cote-aux-Fees. Thus it is that my flower bears her 
name. The Hermione unquestionably is indigenous 
in these mountains." 

"I think I know this Hermione. On Tuesday 
last, as I passed the iron chain in the narrow pass 
above St Sulpice." 

"Right! right! sometimes to be found about there, 
but not often." 

" Tall and slender like the lily." 

"No such thing — you are mistaken — always lies 
creeping on the ground. Never to be seen upright." 

" You jest, professor." 
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"No, indeed — Pm serious — uniformly creeping, 
with small, egg-shaped, dentated leaves." 

"Pm talking of Mademoiselle Delory.'^ 

" And I of my Hermione. You cannot suppose I 
would speak of Mademoiselle Delory as mine, until 
8he became so at the altar! But if you will have a 
moment^s patience, Pll run to my lodging for a dried 
specimen of my Hermione prostraia,^^ 

"Ah!" replied Florian, " if you could bring me a 
portrait of Mademoiselle Delory instead, that I might 
ascertain whether we both meant the same person ?" 

" That, too, is possible; but without sacrilege I could 
not bring it lo you here. It is too late now to go up 
to the cathedral this evening, but to morrow you shall 
see the statue of one of the young countesses of Neu- 
chatel, and if ever you saw Mademoiselle Delory, you 
will swear that it is her effigy. It is in reality the 
beautiful Isabel, daughter of Count Louis, the last sov- 
ereign of the house of NeuchStel P 

** We will go the first thing to-morrow, professor. 
I envy you if the Hermione that I have seen is your 
intended bride. I almost doubt it. I would describe 
her, but «ah! where find words tinged with so many 
colours,* to paint the charms of her soft dark eye, her 
lovely mouth, the majesty of her brow, her graceful 
form, and the glossy raven ringlets that play around 
her snowy neck." 

" Right! Sir, right! Nothing can be more accurate 
— you describe her to a hair." 

"And are you sure that this angel requites your 
love, professor ?" 

*« How can I doubt it ? Hermione cannot hate — 
why should she hate me ? I bring her plants, I lend 
her books, I — unquestionably she loves me. How can 
it be otherwise ?" 

<<Has she acknowledged it, then? — and has she 
promised to marry you P* 

*< There — there, friend of my soul, is the ticklish 
point. I have not yet been able to propose — never 
dared — don't know how to set about it. I have thought 
itbe^;; to postpone that part of the business till all my 
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preparations are made. Then proposal, conlract, and 
wedding, shall follow ; slap^dash upon one another. 
She could never bring herself to deny me any thing. 
I know her too ^ell." 

Florian smiled at the professor's simplicity. 

^^-But, suppose,'' said he, *< that when it came to 
the point, you were to be refused ?" 

"That is impossible! She knows, already, how 
dearly I love her ; and — no^ it is quite impossible, I 
tell you ; — she calls me her dear professor. And you 
must be aware, that young ladies are not usually so lib- 
eral of tender expressions to unmarried men. Besides, 
she alwa3'^s takes my part when Claudine attacks me ; 
and that of itself is enough." 

*^ And who is Claudine, pray ?" 

«' Oh! she is a freakish, whimsical little devil." 

<< With bright laughing eyes ?" 

<» The same. Poor George StafTards will repent his 
bargain. He might as well marry a wild cat. She 
never sees me that she does not pick twenty quar- 
rels wilh me. Pretty as ^he is, I would as soon be 
matched with a monkey. It is astonishing to me how 
two such different women can be friends, and live un- 
der the same roof. But it must be confessed, that 
Madame Bell, Claudine's mother^ and Hermione's 
aunt, is a clever woman, and knows how to maintain 
good order in her family." 

Florian being as willing to hear details concerning 
these inhabitants of La C5te-aux-F6es, as the professor 
to talk about them, it was midnight before they sepa- 
rated. 



A MAN IN AUTHORITY. 



The cathedral of Neuch&tel stands on the western hill, 
close to the ancient castle of the first eountof Neuob^- 
tel — a curious old pile of building, in good preserva- 
tion, aiid still the seat of government f 
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The fugitive and his friend had despatched their 
breakfast, and were sallying forth to visit the statue, 
in which the professor had discovered the resemblance 
to his lady-love. At the inn door, they were met by 
a man, whose red cufis and collar proclaimed his offi- 
cial capacity. " My excellent friend," cried the pro- 
fessor, running up to him, •^you are seeking me — 
— the governor has sent for me. His Excellency has 
read my statement, and the prospectus annexed to it. 
What does he say ? — How is he disposed to act ? You 
may speak out — this gentleman is ihy friend.'* 

It was, however, not professor Onyx, but Florian 
who was required instantly to present himself at the 
government house. The fugitiver signified his com- 
pliance, and proceeded up to the castle, accompanied 
by the crest fallen Onyx, uttering exclamations of 
amazement and indignation at the supineness and ig- 
norance of all governments, and that of Neuchdtel in 
particular. 

The friends separated at the great gate of the castle, 
over which the arms of Neuchdtel, carved in stone, 
were proudly surmounted by the stiff, crowned, scep- 
tered, and orbed eagle of Prussia. The professor went 
to call the sacristan, to open the church, whilst Flo- 
rian waited upon the governor ; and the fugitive was 
conducted into a spacious room, panelled with dark 
oak, carved with curious and preposterous devices. 
At the upper end was a crimson canopy, under which 
hung a portrait of his Prussian majesty. 

In a few minutes a door opened, opposite to that by 
which Florian had entered, and a tall, stiff, elderly 
personage, in an undress military uniform, with snow- 
white powdered hair, and a long queue, advanced into 
the middle of the room, returning Florian's bow with 
an almost imperceptible movement of the head. He 
tapped his gold snuff-box, took out a pinch with the 
thumb and fore-finger, closing the lid with the remain- 
ing fingers, and slowly administering the rappee to 
his nose, while he inspected the Grison from head to 
foot. *< I am sorry, monsieur, — Florian (I think you 
caK yourself) to inform you, that in consequence of an ap- 
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plicatioa from the French authorities of the adjoining 
department, accompanied by the description of a per- 
son, which corresponds in all respects with yours, I 
am necessitated to withdraw the permission granted 
you to reside in the territory of Neuch&tel. You are 
accused of having maltreated and endangered the lives 
of two French soldiers, ordered to conduct you to 
Ponlarlier. You are furthermore charged with having 
promoted the late insurrection in the Grisons, and the 
massacre of the French troops at Disentis." 

Florian justified himself from these charges. 

<< It may be so,^^ said the man in authority, taking 
another pinch of snuff. " Our business is not to in- 
quire into your guilt or innocence. Prussia is at peace 
with France, and in order to maintain our own tran- 
quillity, we have instructions from Berlin, carefully to 
avoid every proceeding which might give our neigh- 
bours the slightest shadow of offence. 1, therefore, 
advise you as a friend, to depart instantly ; as, should 
you be found here, I cannot refuse to give you up.*' 

The governor concluded, by making a movement 
with his hand, and a slight inclination of his head, 
intimating that he had said his say, and his auditor 
was at liberty to retire. 

"I thank your Excellency for this timely notice,'' 
said the fugitive. " But where can I go, if your can- 
ton will not afford me an asylum from French tyranny 
and injustice ?" 

"That is your affair, monsieur Florian," replied 
the governor, moving gently towards the door by 
which he had come in. 

But it is impossible for me to leave this territory 
without falling into the hands of the French, who com- 
mand, not only in Berne and in Saleure, but also in 
the adjoining part of Germany. I had better stay 
here and allow myself to be taken at once, since by 
flight I can only gain a miserable and uncertain pro- 
longation of existence." 

" I cannot advise you further," said the impassable 
man in office, closing the door which he held in his 
hand, and leaving our hero to his own cogitations. * 
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He stood for some minutes, undecided how to act; 
then abruptly turning from the audience-chamber, pas^ 
sed rapidly through the hall and court-yard of the cas- 
tle. He looked about for the professor, who had prom^ 
ised to wait for him outside the cathedral ; but he was 
no where to be seen. Florian, therefore, having no 
time to lose, hurried back to his inn, stopping on the 
way only to purchase a sabre and a pair of good pistols, 
with necessary ammunition. He packed up his new 
wardrobe, paid his landlord, hired a carriage to La 
Brevine by Locle, and left Neuch^tel. 



RETURN TO THE MOUNTAINS. 



He resolved at all risks to remain at La Cdte-aux- 
F6es ; satisfied that he could no where be more se- 
cure than in those mountain retreats, where each of 
the many cottages, scattered up and down the moun-> 
tains, offered an ever varying refuge from pursuit. 
He could also depend as much upon the honest friend- 
ship of the inhabitants, as upon his newly acquired 
sword and pistols. He amused himself with proving 
the latter, while walking up the steep ascent near Ge- 
neveys, by throwing oranges up into the air, and firing 
at them as they fell. 

Yet the thought of Staffards' fair neighbour had still 
a greater influence in fixing this determination than 
the certainty of personal safety. But for this consid- 
eration, it might have occurred to him, that though 
La C6te-aux-F6es was remote from the high road, he 
could scarcely have chosen a residence nearer to the 
land of his enemies. But Florian was of a character 
to delight in situations of danger, which gave the same 
kind of charm to existence, that a stormy, threatening 
sky does to the landscape. 

Locle being a place much frequented by French, on 
J^»<50unt of its trade, our fugitive hurried through 
without stopping. Then bearing to the left through 
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the grassy, treeless valley, he traversed the quiet pas- 
tures of Chaux-du-Milieu, and the marshes of Chaux- 
du-Cachot, to the wild elevated valley of La Brevine, 
at the extremity of which, the long chain of hills that 
flank its sides appear to meet in the distance. 

On arriving at the village of La Brevine he alighted; 
and discharging the voiturier, requested the innkeeper 
to procure a man to carry his portmanteau over Les 
Bayards to La Cole-aux-F6es, The coffee-room was 
full of men, who sat at long tables drinking, and engag- 
ed in animated discourse. Many of them seemed to 
be the visitors at the mineral springs in the vicini- 
ty. The names of Bonaparte, St Jean d'Acre, Su war- 
row, Massena, Zurjch, resounded from all corners of 
the room. 

Florian went no farther than the door, from whence 
he walked into the neighbouring churchyard. Here 
he leant over the wall, and contemplated the peaceful 
valley and the silent mountains before him. ^^ Is 
there, then, no spot in this wide earth," thought he ; 
" no solitude so sacred — but it must be profaned by 
names to which is attached the remembrance of the 
countless and indescribable miseries created by the evil 
passions of men ? Is it not sin against the majesty 
and innocence of nature to disturb the tranquillity of 
this poor, but happy land, with words which in after 
centuries will excite indignation in the calmest bosom?" 

" It i^ you, then!" and an energetic clap on the 
shoulder causing him to turn his head, he was agreea- 
bly surprised to see George Staffards, who, happening 
to be among the guests at the inn, and seated near the 
window when Florian's carriage drove up to the door, 
thought it was his Grison friend who alighted from it. 
But the change of dress, and a considerable diminu- 
tion of the quantity of hair that had before shaded 
the fugitive's features, disposed him to think himself 
mistaken. 

The delight of the young men at meeting was reci- 
procal. "Now that you are come back," said George, 
** you shall not leave us again in a hurry." 

"My dear George, you appear to me among these 
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tombs as a spirit from a better world — and the more 
welcome, as just now I feel devilishly out of humour 
with this one. Yes, dear George, I will stay with you 
as long as I am allowed to do so. But I am still a 
fugitive, proscribed even in this canton. The govern- 
ment of Neuchatel dares not take me under its protec- 
tion ; the French authorities at Besangon having al- 
ready denounced me as a rebel and murderer. I must 
therefore wander an outlaw, trusting only to the swift- 
ness of my feet, and the strength of my arm, to save 
me from the clutches of the hangman.^' 

"You shall be as safe with us as if you sat in the 
moon, my good fellow. We have announced you 
already to our neighbours, as one of our German cou-^ 
sins, come to visit us. That will do for them : but 
there are two women who refuse to swallow the lie. 
One is a strange, half crazy creature, known in the 
country by the name of Mother Morne. She shook 
her head as my father and I spoke of our cousin from 
Francfort, and said, * stick stoutly to your story, my 
masters ; your friend will need it. The blood-hounds 
are already on the scent.' " 

" I know the woman well,'' said Florian. " I have 
seen her twice ; and heard strange things from her." 

" One meets her every where," said George, ** but 
she is such a well-meaning, harmless old soul, that she 
is nowhere unwelcome. She is- continually roving 
about. She hears and sees much, and consequently 
knows much, which she sincerely believes to come 
through inspiration. There can be no doubt of her 
being a woman of strong natural powers, and of better 
education than our peasantry in general. It is thought 
that her brain has been shaken by religious enthusiasm, 
but her insanity shows itself only in harmless peculi- 
arities, connected with the persuasion that she is a 
being of a superior order, privileged to hold direct 
communion with the invisible world. Her origin is 
unknown, and she never can be brought to speak of 
her existence previous to coming into these moun- 
tains, where she has wandered for many years. The 
other unbeliever, it appears, you are also already ac- 

VOL. I.— I 
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quainted with. It is my Claudine'0 cousin and bosom 
friend Mademoiselle Delory : you saw them both at 
the chain, above St Sulpice/' 

^*But why will not Mademoiselle Delory give cre- 
dit to your, and your father's assertion ?'' demanded 
FJorian. 

"How can I tell? — When we were speaking of 
you, she took me aside, and looking as if she would 
have looked through pie, — < George,' says she, (we 
call one another George and Hermione), * why do 
you, or why must you, make a mystery about this 
stranger. I know he is not a German, and I doubt 
his being your relation/ I was naturally surprised 
by the question. <If you don't believe me,' replied 
I, ^ at least oblige me by acting as if you did. In 
these days, Hermione, there are virtues that must 
skulk and hide themselves as if they were crimes, be- 
cause there are crimes that stalk abroad in the noon- 
day sun, as proudly as if they were virtues.' She 
looked at me thoughtfully for a moment, and inquired 
no further." 

Florian eagerly drank in the words of his friend. 
He seemed to acquire importance in his own eyes since 
he heard that Hermione had been, for a moment, oc- 
cupied with his fate. The delightful certainty of 
meeting her redoubled his anxiety and impatience to 
reach La Cole-aux-F6es. 

The man who was to carry Florian's luggage being 
ready, the two friends set forward without delay, in 
the direction of Bremont, to the left of the singular 
mountain-lake of Etaliers, whose waters flow for a 
considerable distance, and then lose themselves under 
ground. As they were ascending the steep, wooden 
path to Les Bayards, they were met by five men, who, 
by their dress, appeared to belong to the French army, 
although unarmed. They inquired about the way, 
and Florian fancied that they looked particularly hard 
at him. He was, however, disposed to attribute 
this idea to the consciousness of .being an object of 
pursuit ; had he not distinctly heard one say to ano- 
^:her^ after they had passed on^— -^< I'l^ sure it is him." 
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He, however, did not mention his suspicions to George. 
They soon reached an elevation overhanging the cot- 
tages of Les Bayards, dispersed among green pas- 
tures, clumps of pines, and here and there a barren, 
rugged, and isolated mass of rock. Before them on the 
other side of the valley of Les Verrieres, was the pine 
clad side of La Cotc-aux-F6es. The day was sultry, 
and George tired ; they therefore sat down to rest on 
a moss-covered stone, while the bearer of Florian's 
portmanteau was sent forward to Announce their ap- 
proach to old Staffards. 

^* By Jupiter,^' cried George, ** 1 see those blue- 
coated fellows we met below, and who asked me the 
way to La Brevine. What the devil can they be about, 
that they are coming back this way ?^' 

" I think we shall know, ere long/' replied his^ 
friend. In fact, the five men they had met near the 
foot of the mountain were now coming up, and soon 
stood close to our travellers. 

«< Gentlemen," said he, who appeared by his dress 
to bean oflGicer, "allow me to ask where you are go- 
ing." 

**Down into Les Bayards," replied Florian. 

" Then, we will have the pleasure of accompanying 
you, and we also beg you to conduct us to the nearest 
Mayor or Castellan, should you have any objection to 
show your papers and passports to us. — You are not of 
this country." 

" Who told you so ?" cried George, hastily, fore- 
seeing danger to his friend. 

" This brown mole near the gentleman's left eye," 
replied the first speaker, pointing to the face of the 
fugitive, who sat with perfect unconcern, idly twisting 

the stalks of some wild flowers together *< And what 

more," said Florian, without ever looking up from 
his occupation. 

" You are a prisoner, escaped from your guards, 
after murdering one of them, — this man's comrade," 
replied the officer, pulling one of his men forward by 
the arm. 

^<The gentleman cannot deny that," said the sol- 
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dier, raising his cap, and showing a large black patch 
upon his forehead. 

Florian lifted up his eyes for a moment, and recog- 
nized the corporal who had conducted him into 
France. 

^^ And suppose I do not deny it?'' said he, in the 
same imperturbable tone as before, " What then ?'' 

^^ You must go with us to Besan^on," said the offi- 
cer. «' The devil he must ! — we'll see that !" cried 
George, angrily, starting up from the stone on which 
he had, till now, sat beside his friend. << Enow, Sir, 
that you are not on French, but on Prussian ground. 
You are foreigners too, and you had better think 
twice, before you disturb the peace of the country." 

"Silence ! youngster !" cried the officer imperious- 
ly. "Our business is not with you. This man is a 
murderer, and the Prussian government has consent- 
ed to give him up." 

" You shall break every bone in my body, before 
I suffer him to be touched !" thundered George, 
snatching up his heavy stick. ^<Pack off rascals !— 
Down the mountain ! — Quick !" 

The .Frenchmen seemed disposed to nothing less 
than compliance with George's request. Some laugh- 
ed, another cried " stop the fellow's mouth !" Still, 
none troubled themselves in earnest about him. They 
all turned towards the silent Florian, who deliberate- 
ly rising from his seat, called out to his friend to be 
calm. 

"Then you will come with us quietly," said the 
officer. ** Sir," said Florian cooly, *' I will go where 
I please, and you will go whence you came. — I am a 
friend to Liberty and Equality, as much as any Freoch- 
man can be." 

" Be off, quick ! or you will get your heads broke !" 
roared George, brandishing his stick ; but two of the 
soldiers, coming behind him, secured both his arms, 
and tripping up his heels, laid him flat on his back. 

" Let him go, villains !" cried Florian, raising his 
voice to a terrible pitch, at the sight of his friend 
struggling in the grasp of the soldiers. This command 
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being unheeded, he applied his foot so powerfully to 
the body of the tall Captain, that he sent him stagger- 
ing several paces back, when he fell to the ground 
like a felled pine. By an equally successful move- 
ment of his arms, the fugitive knocked down first one 
of the remaining disposable men, and then the other, 
who rolling over the edge of the grassy steep, was 
snugly deposited in the furze bushes at the bottom. 
When the two who still held the struggling George, 
saw the fate of their companions, they let go their 
prisoner, and took to their heels down the path to Les 
Verrieres, without once looking back, and unmindful 
of George, who pursued them furiously to some dis- 
tance, pelting them with stones. He soon, however, 
turned back to his friend, who had in the mean time 
picked up the prostrate oflScer, seated him on the 
ground, and was bindinga handkerchief about his bleed- 
ing head, which in falling had struck against a sharp 
stone. 

The soldier who had fallen near them, was scramb- 
ling up with much difficulty, groaning lamentably, 
and swearing that he had not a whole bone left in his 
body. The other came limping up, his ashy counte- 
nance scarified by the thorns and bushes, which had 
probably saved him from more serious injury from the 
rocks lower down. 

"This has been a foolish business,'^ said Florian to 
his patient. " Very like a drunken scuffle at a fair. 
You might have spared such an exhibition.'^ 

<« You are better practised in such rustic conflicts 
than I am,'' said the officer. " I am a soldier, young 
man ; And if I had my good sword here, by G — I would 
teach you what fighting is." 

"You are very obliging," replied Florian, ''but 
we Grisons are not accounted bad swordsmen, and I 
flatter myself that I should return your lesson in a 
mantierthat would not discredit my country. In the 
mean time you will have the goodness to take the 
road to La Brevine." 

" Where are my other two fellows ?" said the offi- 
cer, looking round him, and muttering a curse. 
VOL. I. — I 2 
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*< Gone forward to order supper at La Brevine, 
Monsieur Officier. Make haste, or you will find the 
soup cold.'' 

The ofiScer departed slow and sullenly, but having 
gone a few steps he turned back. ^< Friend" said he 
to Florian, " keep out of my way. I give you notice 
that I shall be on the look-out, and the next time we 
meet, you will have cause to wish you had never seen 
me. My name is Captain La Margue. Remember 
me." 

^^ I suppose it will be needless, then, for me to make 
you a similar request," returned Florian, with a pro- 
found bow. 

**The captain made the best of his way down the 
mountain to La Brevine : while the fugitive and his 
friend took the opposite direction to Les Bayards, 
laughing over their adventure. It was long after dark 
when they arrived at the hospitable dwelling of Old 
Stafiards. 



THE HOST. 



It was not till the following morning that Florian re- 
marked the proofs of kind attention in his hosts, 
which his apartment presented. The gayest flowers 
bloomed within the double window-frames. A beau- 
tiful inlaid walnut tree cabinet, with innumerable 
drawers, and writing apparatus, adorned one side of 
the room ; and his bed, with its snowy draperies, and 
green silk couvre-pied the other. The green cloth 
table-cover was richly embroidered ; and a large pier 
glass occupied the space between the windows, which 
were curtained with white and green. It was alto- 
gether more what he would have expected in a well-fur- 
nished town mansion, than in a mountain farm house. 

" Friend," replied Old Stafiards, to the observation 
of Florian, <^art must supply what nature denies. In 
these lofty regions our winter lasts eight or nine 
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months, during a great part of which we are necessa- 
rily shut up in our houses. It is therefore just, that we 
should endeavour to embellish our habitations ; while 
Italians, Spaniards, and even French, who spend the 
greater part of their days in the open air, may neg* 
lect the interior of theirs. The southern experiences 
the delights of a life abroad ; and the northern th« 
less exciting, but more heartfelt pleasures of home. 
And truly I believe that we mountaineers find as 
much enjoyment in the artificial summer we create in 
the midst of our snows, as the Italian in the artificial 
coolness which enables him to endure the heat of his 
scorching sun.'^ 

The fugitive was conducted by father and son 
through all the apartments of this wooden palace. 
They showed him their cow-houses, cheese-rooms, 
magazines of provender for the maintenance of the 
cattle in winter, stores of various kinds ; and all, in 
fact, connected with their extensive farm. 

Stafiards had originally carried on a considerable 
trade in watches and lace, the staple manufactures of 
the country. His son had been twice, and himself five 
times in America. They had both traversed Europe 
in every direction ; and, having realized a large for- 
tune, they had retired from business, and invested 
their funds in large tracts of land in the Jura, which 
they farmed themselves. 

Old Stafiards was considered throughout the country 
as a man of great knowledge, probity, and under* 
standing, as well as property. His hospitality was 
unbounded — and as celebrated as his breed of horned 
cattle ; and the cheeses exported into France and 
England under the name of Gruyere. Young artists, 
or beginners in trade, or farming, who came recom- 
mended to him, as being in want of advice, or pe- 
cuniary aid, seldom left La Cote-aux-F6es dissatisfied 
with their reception. As Florian went down with 
him to visit the numerous herds dispersed in the val- 
leys and lower part of the mountain, he was struck 
with the unaffected and kindly respect which every 
body manifested to the old man ; and the hearty salu- 
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tation that resounded from the door of every cottage 
as they passed. 

<<You are indeed a happy people," said Florian to 
his host, as he leaned oyer the garden gate, after re 
turning from their walk ; and, looking down upon the 
little cottages thickly sprinkled over the valleys and 
lower part of the mountain, compared the tranquillity 
of their inhabitants with the terror and confusion which 
the French and Austrians had brought into his native 
land. . 

<* Every man is that which he resolves to be," re- 
plied Staffards, <* misery is not wanting even here." 

<*Then those who are miserable are so through their 
own faults!" returned Florian. 

" As is, and will always be the case every where," 
said Staflards. *<But for their faults all men might 
be happy." 

"Yet, surely, it cannot be denied, that external 
circumstances have their influence upon our well- 
being," said the fugitive. 

The old man shook his head negatively. <* There 
is not among the prejudices that mislead mankind, 
one more teeming with destruction than this. It is 
not rank, riches, poverty, or fame — nor yet the want 
of these, that can bring happiness or misery to man — 
but our estimation of these things. Do we not know 
that thronec^ monarchs have cursed their existence ; 
while consuming martyrs have been heard to raise 
hymns of thanksgiving from amidst the flames ?" 

6i Very* true," said Florian, " but suppose that a 
foreign enemy were to invade this beautiful land, and 
burn your dwelling, destroy your herds, and murder 
your son ?" 

"Well! — but I might lose all these — and my son 
may die," replied the old man, " without the agency 
of foreign enemies. Death is no evil. For nothing 
is an evil which is a law of our nature. In fact, there 
is no real evil in life but that which we commits 

"But," returned the fugitive, "will you not allow 
that poverty is an evil^ and not in all cases attributable 
to ourselves ?" 
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"First, tell me whence come the vanity, the efiem- 
ioacy^ and self-indulgent habits that render poverty an 
evil ?" asked his host. 

^^ Yet with all this philosophy " said Florian. 

<'Call it Christianity/' interrupted the old man. 

"Be it so. But notwithstanding these Christian 
principles, if I may judge by what 1 see, you are not 
indifferent to external decencies and enjoyments," 
said Florian. 

^* In all the externals, which suggest to you only the 
comfort and indulgence of our family,^' replied Staf- 
fards, <<I see the maintenance and employment of 
numbers — as well as th^ exercise of ingenuity and 
science in the place of gross or mischievous pursuits. 
In the skilful adaptation of thed welling to its inhabitants, 
and even in the humblest mechanical contrivances, I 
admire the provision nature has made for our wants, 
and the inventiveness of man in applying it.'' 

** According to this theory," returned Florian, " any 
extent of luxury might be justified." 

<< Yes — if there were not prior claims upon every 
man of property, however small," said Staffards, <«if 
he were not called upon to use his resources more 
directly for the good of others. Should we leave the 
hungry without food, the naked without clothing, in 
order to encourage the skill of the workman, or the 
genius of the artist ? Each individual must draw the 
line for himself, and who shall prescribe to another 
how much he shall spend in one way, how much in 
the other ! Political economists talk of the productive 
use of capital, — as if that which brought no tangible 
return were lost to the owner. They little know that 
it may be < returned a hundredfold,' that it must, if 
good seed be sown." 

These opinions of his host were new to the fugitive, 
who found amusement in drawing them out by question 
and contradiction. << Certainly," said he, <<I see no- 
thing but what accords with my feelings. In fact, much 
of my favourite visions I find here exhibited in exter- 
nal real life. Here it would be difiicult for a man to 
be a Sybarite, a libertine, or a tyrant. When I con- 
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aider the oumerous population of this sterile region^ 
and their state of well-being, the cleanliness^ and neat- 
ness of their wooden cottages ; their education, and 
the diligence, ingenuity, sobriety, and temperance, 
which maintain peace and plenty in this retired moun- 
tain district ; I must acknowledge it the happiest spot 
in all Switzerland." 

<*Say rather,'^ replied Staffards, *«that you find 
yourself happier surrounded by such circumstances, 
than in other parts of Switzerland, where there is less 
industry, simplicity of manners, and moral cultivation. 
There are thousands in the world who would not be 
happy with us. Every body judges of the circumstan- 
ces of life by ce quHl est^ et ce qu*il vaut,^^ 

'* But how have the inhabitants of this barren soil 
attained this degree of human perfection ?" demanded 
Florian. 

" Hard necessity is the most inventive teacher ; and 
freedom the most active helpmate. Here are swamps, 
rocks, and long winters : but labour and talent are 
free. Here is no compulsion, no oppressive imposts, 
no vexatious contributions, no swarms of hungry place- 
men. We have a powerful sovereign, but he and his 
courtiers live a hundred leagues off, and we pay no- 
thing towards the support of his splendour. He is only 
our protector, our real sovereign is the law, which we 
anake for ourselves." 



THE BELL FAMILY. 



Towards the evening, old Staffards conducted Florian 
to Madame Bell's residence, whither George had long 
preceded them. During thdir walk, the old man talked 
of his future daughter-in-law, her loveliness and good 
humour, proficiency in all the useful and ornamental 
arts of housewifery. " But for her mother's whimsical 
obstinacy," said he, "Claudine had long since been 
George's wife. But Madame Bell herself was married 
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on the 12th of October, her own birth-day, which hap- 
pens to be Claudine's also, as well as the anniversary 
of old Bell's death, and of God knows what besides. 
She thinks therefore, that Heaven has appointed that 
particular day for all the important events of the 
family. When such pious fancies take hold of a 
woman, they constitute her religion, and she adheres 
to it more strictly than to that taught her from the 
pulpit." 

Staffards said a great deal more on this, and perhaps 
on other subjects. But the nearer they approached 
Madame BelFs comfortable house and well-stocked 
garden (much in the same taste, but smaller than his 
host's), the more completely Florian became absorbed, 
not in what he really heard and saw, but in what he 
was going to hear and see. To his apprehension the 
avenue of cabbages, and the neat kitchen, through 
which they passed to the sitting room, might have 
been Arcadia, Elysium, or Mahomet's Paradise, for 
aught he knew to the contrary. 

The widow received her visitors with frank and 
cheerful kindness. She still retained beauty enough 
to prove that, in youth, she had not possessed fewer 
personal attractions than her daughter, who rose from 
the piano-forte, where she and George were singing, — 
and advanced also to meet old Stafiards and his guest. 

The black ribband in Madame BelPs cap, and her 
crape handkerchief did not more intelligibly betokeft 
that she still mourned the husband of her love, than 
the shade of sorrow, through which her naturally 
cheerful, animated smile gleamed forth, like a sunbeam 
through the gray veil that often saddens an autumnal 
sky. 

They had not long been seated, and Madame Bell 
was addressing to Florian some of those common-place 
phrasei^ which serve as stepping stones to conversation 
with a stranger, when the door opened, and Hermione 
entered. 

She was plainly attired in white, with a black silk 
apron, and a transparent lace cap, which shaded, with-: 
out concealing or confining her dark silken tresses. 
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As her eyes fell upon the fugitive, a momentary flush, 
remarked by all, save by him who was the occasion 
of it, crimsoned her usually pale cheek. The news of 
the day formed the subject of conversation. The rock- 
bound town of Wallenstadt had been laid in ashes. 
The Archduke Charles was in the heart of Switzerland* 
The inhabitants of the Valais had risen, and joined 
with the Russians and Austrians against the French. 
The abbot of St Gall, and the senates of Zurich and 
SchaflThausen, were striving with the aid of Austrian 
bayonets, to reduce the peasantry under the old sys- 
tem of feudal tyranny : while the Helvetic Govern- 
ment at Berne, deprived of all hope, seemed to be 
doing penance in sackcloth and ashes. They had 
diminished their own salaries, disbanded the supernu- 
merary troops, and abolished the punishment of death 
for political offences. 

<« They should not have waited till now to do that ;" 
said old Staffards. << Religious and political opinions, 
and the acts originating in them, cannot properly be 
judged by human laws. For how punish for that in 
one place, which at the distance of a stone^s throw is 
just and commendable. Political parties in a country 
may be compared to warring nations. The vanquished 
on either side should not be put to deaths but treated 
as prisoners of war.'^ 

** In this case, I fancy, that their Excellencies of 
Berne,'' said George, " have acted from fear and not 
from conviction. They have thrown away the sword, 
which they had sharpened for others, only lest it 
should be used against themselves." 

" The Swiss," said the fugitive, *< cannot sink lower 
in the scale of infamy. They are become the passive 
tools of destruction to each other, in the hands of 
foreigners. Should it not prove the interest of either 
France or Austria, to raise up Switzerland once more, 
she must disappear from among the nations of Europe. 
And to this has she been brought by the wretched 
policy of her senates, and the base intrigues of the 
degenerate Helvetic diet." 

This discussion seemed to rouse the most painful 
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feelings in the fugitive, and in order to end it, old 
Staffards proposed to Madame Bell, that the tea-table 
should be transported to a recess in the rock near the 
house, which commanded a beautiful view, and was a 
favourite resort of all the party in summer. 

In the open air conversation took a freer range. 
It embraced not merely the events of the day, but 
those of individual life. Even the silence-loving 
Hermione now and then put in a word ; and in a 
short space of time every remaining feeling of strange- 
ness was dispelled. Confined within four walls, we 
think more of the conventional forms of society ; 
while in the open air, surrounded by the majesty of 
nature, the petty details of ceremony seem incongru- 
ous and absurd. 

In Madame Bell's drawing-room, Florian could 
not well have sat at Hermione^s feet — ^they could not 
have walked arm-in-arm : he scarcely could have ad- 
dressed his discourse to her, unless, indeed, chance 
had placed her next to him, which it did not. But 
all this happened, as a matter of course, while they 
wandered on the mountain side. 

It was late when this happy party separated ; and 
Florian had for the last six or seven hours forgotten 
that he was a fugitive. 



EXPLANATIONS. 



Still and uniform, like the landscape around them, 
was the life of the dwellers on La Cdte-aux-Fees. 
The two StaiSards passed their days in the multifarious 
occupations of the farm, in writing to their correspon-* 
dents in France, and elsewhere, relatively to the ex- 
portation of their cattle and cheeses, or in the per- 
formance of kind offices to their poor neighbours. 

Florian rarely passed the boundary of La Cdte-aux- 
F6es, that he might not risk further encounters with 
French emissaries in pursuit of him« He spent his 
Vol. L— K 
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time amongst the books he obtained from Neuch^tel^ 
and in the study of mathematics. 

Both his friends and himself usually passed their 
evenings at Madame Bell's — or Madame Bell and 
her young ladies came to Staffards', — especially when 
the weekly concert took place, at which Florian was 
wont to distinguish himself by his performance on 
the flute. 

The relation in which the fugitive now daily lived 
with Hermione, was as delightful as it was singular, 
and he had not been able to define its nature. But 
what they tacitly were to each other, soon ceased to 
be a mystery to the rest of the party, amongst whom 
it became a subject of anxious speculation. Old Staf- 
fards said — " Our friend is an upright man ; let him 
take his own course, and let there be no interference.'* 
But Madame Bell was very much disposed to inter- 
fere in a matter which so deeply involved the happi- 
ness of a niece, as dear to her as her own child ; and 
she wished to know more of Florian's circumstances 
thai! either he or Stafiards thought it prudent to re- 
veal. Claudine and George were of opinion, that 
neither of the parties could have made a better choice; 
and Claudine was not more anxious for her cousin, 
than George for his friend. In short the lookers-on 
were all further advanced in the business, and saw its 
scope and termination much more clearly than the 
principals themselves. 

"You love him, Hermione — you cannot deny it,'' 
said Claudine, one day that she caught a view of her 
cousin's face, just after Florian had passed the win- 
dow, at which they chanced to be standing. " You 
love him, and that, too, ever since you first saw him 
at the castle of Reichenau. Your subsequently see- 
ing him in the street of Coire — ^your meeting him 
again at the chain, at so grekt a distance from the Gri- 
sons, and in so remote and unlikely a spot, would 
make one a fatalist." 

" The will of Heaven be done!-^not mine!" said 
Hermione. She spoke with the slow, solemn, and 
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inward tone of suppressed emotion ; and her look 
was such as Domenichino would have given to a martyr, 

*« You terrify me, Hermione. What can have hap- 
pened to you ?" 

<<I am annihilated, Claudine. Speak to me no 
more on this subject. A strange, a cruel fatality has 
led nie on. As one trembling dew-drop touches 
and loses itself in another, so is my existence for ever 
mingled with his/* 

"Believe me, Claudine, what you call love — what 
in others is the result of choice, fancy, or calculation, 
in my case is inevitable necessity. Here is no act of 
individual will. I have been compelled to meet him 
—compelled to find him wherever I went. Yes! I 
have been impelled — hurried to perdition V^ 

"I can understand nothing in all this, but what I 
wished you to say, my dear mystical cousin. But I 
hope you will grant, that every woman would wil- 
lingly encounter perdition (since you choose to call it 
so), as you and I have done — that is to say — by los- 
ing herself, to receive cent, per cent, compensation.'* 

<< Claudine, you still misunderstand me. I repeat^ 
that an irresistible power impels me towards him, 
against my will. That my will is to avoid him!'* 

"My poor Hermione! howl pity you. But since 
the evil is inevitable, there is nothing left but to make 
the T)est of it. lo amo, tu ami, egli ama, Noi 
amiamo, voi amate, tutti amano! The 12th of 
October will soon be here. If it could be your wed- 
ding-day as well as mine, Hermione!** 

At these words Hermione extended her hand, and 
holding Claudine from her, averted her face with an 
expression of terror. — "Oh! never, never! Such 
thoughts are not for me. Any one but him ! — Never 
— dearest Claudine, if you love me, never touch this 
chord again !** 

Claudine laughed at this tragic tone of her friend ; 
but seeing the increasing anguish of her countenance, 
her mirth at once gave way to painful surprise and 
disappointment 

George was nearly as much astonished, when, upon 
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broaching the subject to Florian, he found that the 
fugitive was unwilling either to speak of his own feel- 
ings, or to believe in those attributed to Hermione. 

"Thou art the strangest fellow, Florian!" said 
George to his friend, after some conversation. ** Why, 
you don't pretend to deny that you love her ?" 

<< As one should love all that is good and beautiful! 
— As a being 

Whose spirit seems as seated on a throne 
Apart from the surrounding world. 

.** As you might love her." 

"As I do! — Hem! — I fancy my Claudine would 
insist on some difference between my love for her 
cousin and yours! But I cannot comprehend why 
any man in his 8en9es should strive against his good 
luck, as you are doing." 

"What do you mean by good luck ?" 

<^ I know from Claudine that you have long been 
an object of interest to your ethereal Hermione* 
Ever since she saw you at Reichenau, and afterwards 
under her window at Coire, where it seems you com- 
pletely won her heart by belabouring a rustic patriot, 
and upsetting his cart, for brutally refusing to let a 
wagon-full of wounded French soldiers pass to the 
hospital. '^ 

" What! was I so near her then ?'' 

" Yes, — and mind how her thoughts must have been 
running upon you. The day you met her and Clau- 
dine at the iron chain, she knew you, in spite of your 
shabby vagabond-like appearance, not only by the 
mark on your cheek, that betrayed you to the French 
blood-hounds, but from having seen you on that very 
spot, in a dream. (You have discovered by this, I 
suppose, that Hermione believes dreams to be revela- 
tions of futurity.) What would you have more ? Yet, 
if that is not enough, have you not the testimony of all 
our eyes and ears ?" 

" Were it possible,*' replied Florlan, with hesitation, 
and colouring more deeply at every word, "could I 
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for a moment suppose (which I do not) that — that 
Mademoiselle Delory felt any such inclination — I 
would not remain here an hour! I would risk every 
thing rather than trouble the peace of that radiant 
ansrel. For worlds I would not be the cause of her 
misery! 

«< Her misery!^' re-echoed George. 

ti Yes — how could such an attachment end other- 
wise V^ 

" Why, truly, my good friend, I can't see how 
there can be any misery in the case. You are inde- 
pendent and affluent. Mademoiselle Delory has a good 
property on the shores of Provence, near Antibes. 
Her step-father, by all I can gather, is an excellent 
man, and therefore — ^^ 

<« Ah! George!" interrupted Florian, <<I must, in- 
deed, say to you — * get thee behind me, Satan!' I am 
a marked man — a fugitive. My country yet claims 
my services — nay, my life. 1 may not think of rest 
or marriage while Switzerland is in bondage. And 
who can answer that my paternal property has not 
been confiscated, like that of my relations in the Val- 
teline ? But that is nothing. While fire and sword 
are raging throughout his country, no honourable 
Swiss can feel himself justified in contracting new ties 
and obligations.'' 

George looked at the Grison for a moment in silence 
— then shaking him heartily by the hand, " Thou art 
an honest fellow, Florian, and a patriot — but in love 
with Hermione for all that." 

George never again ventured to renew the subject 
with his friend. Claudine observed her cousin in 
silence, and the two — each after their fashion — enthu- 
siasts, were suffered to follow their own devices un- 
molested. 
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EXPLANATIONS CONTINUED. 



Florian and Hermione's declarations being commu- 
nicated to the elder StafTards and Madame Bell, both 
were satisfied. << Florian is an honourable man,'^ said 
the former to his son. *^ He must have been a knave 
or a madman, had he talked to a girl of love and mar- 
riage under such circumstances, and with such views 
as he professes. '^ Madame Bell thought so too. ^ She 
was comforted still more by Hermione's apparent dis- 
inclination to express herself favourably of Florian — 
and by her own observation, that latterly the young 
lady neither avoided nor sought his company, whilst 
her manner was reserved and almost haughty. 

The old man smiled at her conclusions ; for his long 
experience of human nature found a very different so- 
lution of Hermione's deportment. "My good Ma- 
dam," said he, "what you have remarked does not in 
the least diminish any cause you may have had for 
alarm. 1 can have no fears respecting the conduct of 
Florian, for he is a man^ in the full sense of the word. 
By this, I mean, that he is brave, generous, firm, and 
self-denying. But Hermione — and yet I love her 
with all my heart, is not equally to be trusted. The 
girl's pride is struggling with an inclination, that she 
has not, in her own opinion, grounds for believing 
reciprocal ; and she would justify to herself the feel- 
ings she cannot subdue, by nmcying that it is not love, 
but a mysterious destiny that impels iier towards him. 
You know what she is: — good, pure, high-minded, — 
hut an enthusiastic dreamer, who lives in a world of 
her own imagining. Most of you women, however, 
delight in the wonderful, and are easily impressed by 
whatever exercises your fancy, and excites the unem- 
ployed energies of your minds. Thus you are more 
easily made the dupes, not only of your own imagina- 
tions, but of the imaginations of others. Old Morne, 
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for instance, believes herself inspired. You, Madame 
Bell, though a very sensible woman, do you not be- 
lieve good or ill luck attached to the 12th of October ? 
My late excellent wife would not decide any import- 
ant matter without consulting her oracle — the first 
passage which met her eye on opening the bible. Even 
your own merry Claud ine, have I not seen her made 
melancholy by a dream ?'* 

" My dear Monsieur Staffards,'' said the lady, a 
little nettled by the tone of her friend, and laying that 
stress on the word *dear' which always denotes dissent, 
if not the beginning of displeasure. << Feeling and 
presentiment often form juster conclusions than your 
boasted reason, which is content with what the eye 
sees, and the ear hears. Besides, I could mention 
clever, sensible men, who, while they call old Morne 
a lunatic, have stood rebuked before her, when she has 
revealed things that have confounded the understand- 
ings of the wisest amongst us," 

Stafifards perceived that this was a blow levelled at 
himself ; and taking Madame BelPs hand, pressed it 
affectionately between both his own: — " No sparring," 
said he, "my good neighbour, between old friends — 
and I will confess that Mother Morne often knows 
much more than we do. But I also think her know- 
ledge acquired by natural means. She is always rov- 
ing about. By talking little herself, she attends more 
to the words and deeds of others — consequently she 
learns much with which we are unacquainted. Her 
shattered, but naturally acute and sagacious mind, puts 
together all she hears without her intending it, or even 
being conscious of the process. Her fertile imagina- 
tion goes on adding probabilities to facts, and when 
she perceives that she has made a lucky hit (which I 
allow is often the case,) astonished at the extent of her 
knowledge, and having no distinct idea of how she 
acquired it, she fancies herself endowed with super- 
human powers." 

<< Then, you are really of opinion, friend Staffards," 
said Madame Bell, <Uhat it was through such means 
only, that she obtained the knowledge of Florian's 
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being in the country, on that day when she came to 
tell me he would be at your house in the evening, ad- 
vising me to look to my niece, who had gone to Neu- 
chatel with Claudine.'* 

<< She knew of Florian^s being in the country, by 
having seen him on the summit of Le Gros-Taureau. 
He related to us his meeting with her. She knew 
since, it was she who counselled him to seek refuge on 
La C6te-aux-F6es, that he would be here in the even- 
ing, and probably with nie. As to the hint she gave 
you respecting Hermione, I can only account for it by 
supposing that she had either heard, or over-heard 
from Claudine, or perhaps from Hermione herself, 
some particulars regarding the person who, as it seems, 
made so deep an impression on your niece's heart, 
when with her father at Coire. Mother Morne, no 
doubt, recognized the man from the description she 
may have heard of his person, and the Grison uniform 
which he then wore." 

Madame Bell was as much amazed at this simple 
solution of the marvel, as she had before been at the 
marvel itself. "Ah," said she, half vexed, and with- 
drawing her hand from Staffards*: "Men can always 
seem to be in the right. Women have only hearts, 
while you have only heads. I hate that cold reasoning 
which converts every thing in nature, as it were, to a 
lifeless clock-work of which every movement can be 
explained by the laws of mechanics." 

" Not so, my good friend," cried Staffards. " Let 
us establish peace between the heart and the under- 
standing. — They are not so incompatible as you would 
make them. For this it is that men and women are 
as indispensable to each other, as the rich and the poor. 
The one has what the other wants. I grant that the 
heart often guesses right, — but you must grant in re- 
turn, that it sometimes errs." 

" And why should I not ?" returned Madame Bell. 
" But still I assert, that the errors of the heart are the 
source of more happiness than all those lights of the 
understanding, which, for the most part, only serve to 
show us what we had rather not see." 
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THE DREAM. 



Whilst Florian's friends were thus discussing the 
afiairs of his heart, he was himself occupied with his 
worldly concerns. After the conversation with George, 
he felt that he could not with propriety continue where 
he was. He calculated his remaining resources, which 
principally consisted in bills^ payable at sight, on a 
commercial house at Basle. In the present state of 
things, he could not return to the Grisons, where he 
was obnoxious to all parties. France and Germany 
were equally out of the question, where, then, should 
he go ? — 

Occupied by these perplexities, and others, perhaps, 
of which he did not think proper to give any account, 
either to himself, or any body else, the fugitive wan- 
dered farther than he was wont, and suddenly found 
himself close to the lofty calcareous rock, which, seen 
from Madame BelPs windows, presented the appear- 
ance of a gigantic yellow wall. Here was the en- 
trance of the Fairies' Temple, one of the principal 
curiosities of the Jura ; and, therefore, so much fre- 
quented by strangers, that Florian had hitherto been 
« dissuaded from visiting it. 

It was the beginning of August. The weather was 
hot, and being too much engrossed by his own thoughts 
to care about the wonders of the cavern, the fugitive 
threw himself down in the shade, on the short thick 
grass, where his cogitations ended in a sound sleep. 

He dreamt that the rocks, mountains, valleys, for- 
ests, streams, and lakes, all gradually retreated from 
his sight, and were replaced by a new landscape, of 
which the principal feature was the sea rolling its dark 
blue waves along a high but pleasant shore, clothed 
with rich verdure. At the farthest extremity of the 
line of coast rose the spires of a city, towards which 
he bent his steps. He had not gone far, when he 
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heard the well known voice of Hermione calling to 
hina from the gilt balcony of a white house, situated in 
the midst of a garden, separated from the road by a 
row of tall poplars. He flew to an iron gate through 
which he saw her coming towards him down a gravel 
walk, bordered on each side with a thick hedge of 
lilies. She held a ribbon in her hand, which, on his 
approach, she threw over him, saying with a smile, 
that he was her prisoner. But the ribbon had scarce- 
ly touched him, when it was changed into a snake, 
which, winding itself closely round them both, fasten- 
ed itself with its tail in its mouth. A piercing shriek 
from Hermione awoke him, and he beheld her, — the 
real Hermione, with a little basket in one hand, and 
an iron-shod mountain-staff in the other, hurrying away 
from him, but looking back as she went. He started 
"P> yet uncertain whether he was not still dreaming, 
and called out " Mademoiselle Delory, I hope I have 
not frightened you away!" She stopped, blushed, 
and hesitated. 

"Pardon me, Monsieur Florian/' said she; "I fear I 
have disturbed you." 

" And I thank you for doing so, Mademoiselle Delo- 
ry. My dream could not have been more agreeably 
interrupted, or continued." 

<^How! have you really dreamt?" inquired she, 
with a countenance of mingled terror and curiosity. 

** Is it not, then, lawful to dream on this mountain?" 
said he, replying more to the expression of her face, 
than to the sense of the question. . 

"Oh! yes!" answered she, " surely. But, do you 
know where you have been dreaming ?" pointing with 
her staff to the cavern. 

** Why, what is the danger of doing so ? — Are there 
dragons, snakes, or wolves there ?" 

" No — pray don't jest. Have you never heard any- 
thing particular respecting this place?" 

"No ; never." 

<*Imust then tell you of the supernatural properties 
ascribed to the Fiiiries' Temple. You smile again — but 
I am serious. Whoever sleeps near this magic cave haa 
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visions of prophetio meaning. Have you really 
dreamt, or did you speak in jest ?" 

<<1 really dreamt ; and am under the greatest obli- 
gations to the fairies.'' 

" Did any appear to you ?" 

<< Certainly ; and the loveliest of all the enchantres- 
ses immortalized by the Arabian Nights/' 

" Pray let me ask in what form ?" 

<* Oh! in that which is to me the most beautiful, the 
most memorable, as well as the most dangerous." 

"Pray, describe it, and tell me your dream, Mon- 
sieur Florian." 

Florian coloured, and looked down as he answer- 
ed, "I scarcely dare satisfy your curiosity. Made- 
moiselle." 

" You refuse me, then ! — Do you know that this 
dream must be ominous of your future fate ? That 
it brings counsel^ or warning, if you understand it 
right ?" 

" Your solemnity. Mademoiselle, alarms me." 

" It is not without reason," continued she, "that 
sleep is called the younger brother of death — it is its 
image. The body lies senseless, whilst the soul takes 
a new range of activity — it lives in another world. 
There, divested of its materiality, it looks into the se- 
crets of nature, and sees the whole of that < electric 
chain' wherewith we are darkly bound." 

Florian smiled : for the beautiful visionary, during 
this tirade, had assumed Stn attitude of authority that 
would have become a gray bearded philosopher. He 
took her hand, and touched^t lightly with his lips, as 
though he begged her forgiveness for appearing to treat 
her opinions with so little deference. 

«* Well! jest on — jest on," said she, a little vexed. 
"You will live to remember this hour. You will be 
serious enough then, and you will think of me!" 

"That I certainly shall," he replied. "Whether 
waking, sleeping, or dying, I shall think of you." 

« Pray, Monsieur Florian, be serious now, for one 
moment. Such levity is unsuited to the time and 
place. Will you not tell me your dream ?" 
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"I will, if you insist upon it ; but I cannot bear to 
see you stand in the burning sun," said Florian. 

«<Then let me sit down in the place where you 
slept," said Hermione. " It is always cool there, even 
in the hottest weather. ^^ 

They went back to the spot, and seated themselves 
beneath the shadow of the rock. Florian remarked, 
that there really was a peculiar freshness in the air. 

"It is from the Fairies^ Temple," said Mademoi- 
selle Delory, " that the stream of air issues " 

"Bearing sweet dreams on its gentle pinions!" in- 
terrupted Florian. " If such dreams are always to be 
had here, Pll never sleep anywhere else. But, Ma- 
demoiselle, why do you believe that dreams are more 
ominous here than elsewhere ?" 

" I see you ask that you may laugh at my answer," 
said Mademoiselle Delory. " You are a man of learn- 
ing. Monsieur Florian; but, like other men, you believe 
all, save what is most worthy of belief. You believe 
in effects, but disregard causes. You believe in visi- 
ble forms, but not in hidden powers. There is a 
power within this blade of grass, within this stone, 
within yon tree. Who is acquainted with the realms 
above, and the hosts of powers that inhabit them ? An 
endless chain of powers or spirits descends upon us 
from the heavenly throne. We touch this chain — we 
are bound with it. There are situations in which we 
hold communion with higher, and, perhaps, with sub- 
ordinate, as well as with human spirits." 

" Fair visionary! will you not impart to me the se- 
cret of holding converse with the world of spirits ? I 
should like to make a trial of it." 

" Have you not already experienced the mysterious 
agency of the Fairies^ Temple ? has not your fate been 
revealed to you ? You slumbered here, and did not 
the stream of air from the cavern clear away the mists 
that overshadow your soul, while your senses wake, 
concealing the future from your view ? Believe me 
or not — but tell me your dream — I must know it.'^ 

Florian persisted no longer in his refusal. He de- 
scribed, with the greatest minuteness, the scene which 
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had glided before his eyes, chasing before it, as it 
were, that which they now beheld, like the succeeding 
pictures of a magic lantern. 

"No, no!" cried Hermione, '<that cannot be! 
You are describing St Imar, iny paternal home, near 
Antibes.'' 

He continued to describe her apparition on the gilded 
balcony — her eyes all the while, bent upon his face, 
with an intense expression of earnestness. 

<* That balcony was put up by my mother, not long 
before she died. No — His impossible!" 

Florian himself began to think it rather strange ; 
however, he went on with his narrative, without 
stopping to make any comment When he came to 
the walk bordered with lilies, she clasped her hands, 
dropped her head on her bosom, and said in a low tone, 
more as if her words were addressed to herself than to 
any other person 

*< I know them well. Full many a time have i 
played amongst those lilies in my childhood. They 
were my poor mother's delight. Our St Imar was 
called the lily garden ; and oitener designated by that 
name than its true one." 

*<This is very curious! — It would be strange if I, 
too, were to become a seer of visions!" said Florian, 
laughing, though a good deal surprised by Mademoi- 
selle Delory's words. 

" Our imaginations have played us both a trick, or 
you are the most mischievous of all the fairies. We 
are both probably attaching the most different images 
to the same words. And could 1 execute a painting 
of the scene presented to me by my dream, it- would 
not be your St Imar. Go on — Ifet me hear it all," 
said the lady, with the deepest expression of anxiety. 
As he proceeded with the transformation of the 
ribbon into a snake, the colour came into her face, 
and as quickly left it again more pale than before : she 
turned her head away, as if^conscious of it. 

" Truly," said Florian, " if there is any prophetic 
meaning in my dream, it must be in the ribbon which 
you flung round me, being changed into the emblem 
Vol. I.— L 
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of eternity. There's room for interpretation here — if 
one durst — .'' Light was his accent ; but the quiver- 
ing motion in the corner of his mouth, as he smiled, 
and the hesitating tone of the last words, might have 
betrayed more than he was aware of, to an observer. 
How gladly would he have known what passed in the 
mind of Hcrmione, whilst she sat apparently busied 
in the destruction of a bunch of nettles with the end 
of her staff. 

All at once she sprung up from her seat, and entreat- 
ing him not to mention his dream to any one else, offer- 
ed to show him the wonders of the Fairies' Temple, 
which he accepted. 



THE FAIRIES' TEMPLE. 



At the entrance of the cavern, Hermione took out 
of her basket a little lantern and a fire-box. 

" You came here, then, with the intention of visit- 
ing this enchanted cavern," said Florian ; ^< and would 
3'ou have ventured there alone ? " 

<* It is not a very hazardous undeitaking, as you 
will soon see. The difiSculties have been in great part 
obviated by the boards which George caused to be laid 
over the slippery roek for Claudine and me. With a 
light the cavern may now be traversed without danger, 
and I have great pleasure, when the weather is as fine 
as it is to-day, in exploring a place so beautifully 
decorated by the hand of nature alone." 

Whilst speaking, she took off her bonnet, which 
would have been an impediment to creeping through 
the low aperture of the grotto, and concealed it, with 
her basket, behind some bushes. She next proceeded 
to twist her red shawl round her head in the form of 
a turban, and to light her lantern. 

Florian silently observed these preparations, and 
admired the effect of the costume ; which admirably 
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accorded with the majestic character of her beauty, 
and put him in mind of Guercino's dark-haired sibyl. 

The lantern being ready, she fixed it to the extrem- 
ity of her staflC — «< Now, then,'' said she, with a grace- 
ful inclination of her head towards Florian,^ and 
motioning with her hand to the mouth of the cavern — 
"have you summoned all your resolution for the 
descent into the infernal regions?*' 

"Were 1 Pluto, Mademoiselle, and had the throne 
of the lower world to offer, you should be my Proser- 
pine," replied he, with mock gallantry. 

*'Stop a moment," said she, " I had forgotten part 
of the ceremony." 

She spread a cloth upon the ground to save their 
clothes from being soiled in creeping through the 
hole ; which barely admits a person crouching on his 
hands and knees. She desired Florian to go first, 
shoving in the staff, with the lantern affixed to it, 
before him. He found himself instantly in a spacious 
vault, and the red turbaned head of his companion 
soon appeared through the aperture, surrounded by 
golden rays from without. He assisted her to rise, 
and taking the lantern in his hand, whilst she supported 
her steps with her staff, they proceeded. The rock, 
split into several dark galleries — the echoing plash of 
water, dropping at intervals from the roof, was the 
only sound that broke the silence. Countless, fantastic 
shapes and ornaments of stalactites became distinguish- 
able ; they seemed to rise, advance, and retire in the 
uncertain flickering light, according to the position of 
each, and the consequent variation of the shadows, an 
endless variety of forms either appeared or vanished. 
The farther they penetrated into this subterranean 
world, the more wonderful were the objects that pre- 
sented themselves on every side. Sometimes the 
passage contracted for a few paces, and then suddenly 
widened again into a cloistered hall, decorated with 
white glittering frosted work. The way was safe and 
commodious ; for George Staffards had caused boards 
to be laid down, so as to form a path from one outlet 
of the grotto to the other. 
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<< Is it possible," said Florian, after they had pro- 
ceeded some time in silent admiration, << is it possible 
that you should venture here alone ! Wonderful and 
beautiful as is this gigantic structure of nature, it seems 
to me calculated to excite feelings of awe.*' 

"I experience such feelings every time I come — 
but I have indescribable pleasure in them," said Her- 
mione ; ** I am now familiar with every winding and 
recess. We shall soon reach the end — keep your 
astonishment till then. The whole length is said to be 
about five hundred feet.^' 

As they moved on, a bright gleam of light suddenly 
darted through the gloom ; and the next moment 
Florian's eyes were dazzled with the blaze of day, 
that surrounded them. 

" Enchantment !" cried he, in ecstacy, at beholding 
clouds, mountains, forests, and valleys, floating before 
him in the sunshine. 

** What a wonderful spectacle ! Mademoiselle, I 
must henceforth believe in sorcery — there must be 
other fairies here besides^yourself !" 

Hermione enjoyed his delight, when she led him 
forth upon the natural balcony, formed by the rocky 
ledge without the cavern ; and gazed on the scene 
presented to his sight. 

She leaned upon a projection of the rock, forming 
a seat, canopied by overarching tendrils of parasite 
plants, that waved like pennons in the breeze ; and 
directed his attention to the various features of the 
landscape. 

There you behold a difierent world from that which 
we left on the other side. What you look down upon 
is the valley of St Croix. All those little brown cot- 
tages, so cheerfully clustered on the green hills, belong 
to the villages of St Croix, and La Braconne. Under 
the white rocks to the left, is La Roche Blanche. The 
gray peak on your right, is I'Aiguille de Beaume. In 
the misty distance you can just perceive the towers of 
the old town of Grandson, on the borders of the lake 
Neuch&tel. The Pays de Vaud is concealed from our 
view by the opposite heights. 
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When Florian looked down upon the picturesque 
and peaceful little dwellings of the simple people, 
whose herds grazed on the mountain sides, and then, 
turning round to the caVcrn, contemplated the tranquil 
solitary spot on which he stood, with the resplendent 
form of her who might have personified the spirit of 
the Jura ; he could have fallen on his knees and wor« 
shipped. 

A considerable time elapsed ere his feelings could 
resolve themselves into words, and Hermione would 
not disturb his meditations. At last he turned to her 
with a smile, that gave a more touching expression to 
his suffused eyes, and pressing both hands upon his 
heart, as if to repress its throbbings, — " Mademoiselle,*' 
said he, << your intention was to surprize me, but you 
have done more. This is not earth, but Heaven ; I 
seem to stand in the presence of the Deity !— Never 
shall I forget this place — this hour !" 

Hermione made no remark, but appeared to reflect 
upon the import of his words. After some pause he 
continued : ^< How little is requisite for happiness in 
this life ! — I have determined my future course. — My 
country has been ruined through the corruption and 
rude ignorance of the people ; through the avarice, 
ambition, and vindictive passions of its chiefs. One 
faction would be the slave of Austria, the other of 
France ; servitude to either would be death to me ; 
yet, by remaining neuter, I subject myself to the cru- 
dest persecution. In this state of things, to which I 
see no termination, there is nothing for me to do ; I 
will therefore seek some secluded and beautiful spot, 
where I may live undisturbed by the tumults of war 
and ambition. It is you, my fair friend, that I must 
thank, for dispelling the delusions under which I la- 
boured. Your magic temple has wrought this change, 
and yo'j are the benevolent fairy who has assisted it!'' 

<* Not so," replied Hermione ; " the only fairy is 
nature, — nature incomprehensible and divine!" 

<* Mademoiselle, your thoughts take a more lofty 
flight than mine, you are more pure, more holy than I 
VOL. I.— L 2 
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am. My weakness, like that of the heathens^ still 
needs the support of some material form, under which 
I may worship the divinity of nature. You will hence- 
forth be associated in my mind with every sentiment 
of devotion that warms it." 

<<How can you ever be at a loss for such a material 
form, where there grows a blade of grass ? or, for a 
temple, where the sky bends over you ?'' 

<^ But I have never prayed with such fervour, ne- 
ver felt myself so near heaven as here, by your side! 
Yet why do I speak thus ? You would not credit my 
feelings were I able to express them.'' 

" Why should I doubt in you. Monsieur Florian, 
what I have experienced every time I have visited this 
spot ? Life is a beautiful, but insoluble enigma. 1 
meditate upon it in vain ; since I cannot penetrate God 
who is himself its fountain. My mind is lost in won- 
der and love when 1 contemplate him in his meanest 
work! But it is now time to return; let us go." 

The change which had taken place in Florian'stone 
and countenance was too obvious not to be perceived 
by Hermione, and made her anxious to put an end to 
the conversation. 

<< Pardon me, Mademoiselle," said Florian, who 
suspected what was passing in her mind, — << pardon 
me if I have said any thing inconsistent with feelings 
of the most profound respect. I have, perhaps, uttered 
my sentiments too unreservedly, but the great revolu- 
tion that has been, so suddenly and strangely, effected 
in my resolves and projects, must plead my excuse." 

" You do not mean this seriously ?" 

<< I do, indeed. I cannot be certain that my dream, 
and your sudden appearance, may not have predisposed 
me for the subsequent impressions of the cavern^itself ; 
—of that lovely valley ; of your figure on these wild 
gigantic rocks; — of — ah! who can tell all that disposes 
and leads the mind to its decisions. Enough ! — my 
determination to live in retirement is irrevocable." 

He ceased — Hermione had already relit the lantern, 
and held it out to him, with a look at once friendly, 
and sad ; in taking it, his hand touched ber's — she 
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felt it tremble — they re-entered the fairy temple with- 
out speaking. 



THE EARTHQUAKE. 



Florian went forwards, carrying the lantern, as 
when they had traversed the subterranean region be- 
fore — ^sometimes looking back to see that Hermione 
followed in safety — ^yet without a word of caution, or 
an offer of assistance. She reflected on his last words, 
and felt disquieted by his sudden and prolonged 
silence. She feared to have wounded him, although, 
nothing could have been further from her purpose. 

They had got about half way when Hermione stood 
still — unable longer to bear her apprehensions. He 
looked round, and she held out her hand to him, say- 
ing, << You are not angry with me, 1 hope ?" He took 
the proffered hand — shook his head negatively, and 
walked on — but utterance seemed more impossible than 
ever. Her tone, which said infinitely more than her 
words, had thrilled through his heart. 

They proceeded a little further, when she stopped 
again. ** This,'' said she, endeavouring to divert him 
from the subject of his thoughts, << is the most curious 
part of the temple — that which abounds most in strange 
figures. Look at these petrifactions — the giants, 
dwarfs, dragons, and other monstrous shapes that sur- 
round us. She directed him to hold the light so as 
to display the many grotesque forms which provoked 
observations of an amusing cast, and gradually both 
were restored to their former serenity of mind. 

Florian held the light aloft, and discovered a huge 
block of stone, apparently detached from the roof of 
the vautit, and poised in such a manner as to seem 
ready to fall on their heads. 

" Take care — don't stand just here," said Hermione, 
<< this is the only insecure spot in the cavern. Were 
the vibration occasioned by our voices to disturb the 
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equilibrium of that stone, it might bury us both in its 
fall." 

" For my part," replied Florian, " I could not de- 
sire a better monument." 

*< I hope you are not yet weary of life?" returned 
she. 

«* On the contrary, Mademoiselle, — from this day 
forward, I shall enjoy it more than I have ever done. 
Yet I should not consider the falling in of the vault as 
any thing more than attaining immortality a little 
sooner." 

" Well! but pray come away," said she, " I begin 
to feel as if the mountain might take you at your 
word." 

" Surely, Hermione cannot shrink from the possibi- 
lity of death." 

it No — in a general way, certainly not — I should 
rejoin my beloved and sainted mother. But my step* 
father, her husband, to whom I have been as a daugh- 
ter, and whom I love as though we were connected 
by natural ties, is still living, and looks to me for com- 
fort in his old age." 

*< If the stone were to fall," continued Florian, 
'^ my dream would be fulfilled. The serpent that 
bound us would then be interpreted by our being for 
ever united by death." 

<* Fray — pray let us go ; why will you recur to 
that strange dream, and persist in a strain so painful 
to me ?" 

She had scarcely spoken, when a tremendous clap 
of thunder resounded through the cavern, succeeded 
by the crash and rattle of falling stones. A rush of 
air extinguished their light, which Florian was in the 
act of trimming. The earth seemed to tremble under 
their feet. Hermione screamed — Florian dashed down 
the lantern, and flew to her assistance. It was some 
minutes before he found her, as she had started away 
from the place where they had been standing together. 

<< For God's sake, what has happened ? the rock is 
certainly fallen in, and we shall be buried alive!" 

<< Compose yourself; there can be no danger. Even 
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should the mouth by which we entered be obstructed, 
we can but go back to the balcony, from whence 1 
will climb down into the valley of St Croix, and bring 
you assistance." 

" Oh, there is no path, no possibility of descending. 
On that side, the rock is quite perpendicular. Dearest 
Florian! We are lost. Escape is impossible!" 

" Believe me, your fears are groundless. Let me 
only feel whereabouts we are — the boarded floor will 
guide us if we can regain it. Fear nothing — I am 
with you — and we are both in the hands of God.'' 

Some minutes elapsed before Mademoiselle Delory 
recovered from her panic. Florian felt the violent 
beating of her heart as he sustained her in his arms. 
But he spoke of their situation with so much compo- 
sure and indifference, and made it so clear, that the 
fall of even an insignificant stone might cause all the 
noise, by echoing through the various vaulted wind* 
ings of the cave — concluding, also, from the freshness 
of the air which they inhaled that the outward open- 
ing could not be blocked up — that Hermione seemed 
to recover some degree of self-possession. 

<*But how shall we find our way back through this 
darkness ?" said Hermione; ^<I have lost the fire-box. 
If we cannot regain the boarded way, we shall be lost 
in the cavern, which abounds with pits and strange 
projections/' 

Florian spoke comfort as to this possibility also, 
but he was far from being himself as much at ease as 
he pretended. In fact, he could in no way account 
for the noise that had alarmed them, except by the 
fall of some considerable portion of the rock, which 
might effectually obstruct their passage. He, there- 
fore, wished to ascertain what direction they should 
take to regain the aperture on the side of the valley 
of St Croix. As he let her go for this purpose, she 
flung her arms round him, and entreated not to be 
left alone. Vainly did he repeat his former assu- 
rances — her agitation increased every moment, whilst 
he strained her to his bosom with feelings of tender* 
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ness and delight that for a moment banished all sense 
of danger from his mind. 

" Dearest Hermione! why should you thus conjure 
up the worst ? We are imhurt by the accident^ what- 
ever it may be ; a;id were'it needful, 1 am confident 
of being able even to break through these rocks to 
effect your delirerance/' 

"Oh, do not leave me, Florian! our destinies have 
led us hither to destruction — I cannot doubt it. But 
I did not believe the fatal hour so near. We shall 
die together. Seek not to delude yourself, or me, 
with vain hopes. The prophecy is accomplished — 
accomplished on the very spot where it was pro- 
nounced. It was here that Morne warned me to 
shun you, since we were destined to involve one ano- 
ther in ruin.'' 

** How ? Morne?" cried Florian, with incredulous 
surprise, — <<and can you suffer the ravings of that old 
maniac to rob you of your reason, and presence of 
mind? Can her words prevail with you more than 
the conclusions of common sense, and the assurances 
of a man who would die for you a thousand times?" 

"Yet her forebodings are fulfilled, Florian, what- 
ever your reason and courage may suggest to the con- 
trary. Your dream, too, is fulfilled, and the darkness 
that unites us is the serpent of your prophetic vision. 
Ah, Florian, that it should be m^ fate to lead you 
into this living grave! mine to be your destroyer!" 

"Hermione, you are not, you cannot be." — But 
she pursued, "Three times did Morne repeat her 
mysterious warnings; I obeyed Ihem, and shunned 
you. — I have never looked on you without pain, or ap- 
proached you without a shudder ! — Does not the event 
correspond with the prediction? Have I not brought 
you hither ? — Leave me not, then, dearest Florian, 
here ; together let us meet the dreadful death that 
awaits us!" 

She spoke in the deep, low, but distinct whisper of 
emotion. She clasped her arms round the fugitive, 
as if resolved that death should not divide them. He 
was agitated by contending feelings. Hermione's 
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words sounded like the ravings of insanity, and yet 
they breathed the sweetest music. He was pained by 
her distress, whilst even in the shadow of death, hope 
and joy fluttered at his heart, at the conviction that he 
was beloved. He leant his head over hers, which 
lay on his breast. His cheek touched the scarf which 
bound her brows. She seemed to feel the kiss he im- 
printed on its folds — for a deep sigh escaped her lips, 
and her arms clung closer round him. 

*'Poor Florian !" she murmured, *' I have destroyed 
thee!" 

" Hermione," said he, ^'why despair, before we 
have any certainty of our situation being hopeless ? 
At least show as much faith in Providence, and in 
your friend, as in the folly of old Morne, or in the 
phantoms of a dream ! We can grope our way back 
to the opening on the side of St Croix, from whence 
I can make myself heard at the nearest habitations, 
by the wild holloa, by which, in my native country, 
we are wont to hold communication with each other 
from one mountain-ridge to another.'' 

"Weil — lead on where you will!" 

Then grasping her hand firmly, he desired her to 
keep close behind him, while he carefully and slowly 
advanced through the darkness, feeling his way at 
every step. He found that they must have deviated 
far from the boarded track — he knelt down again and 
again, extending his hands in all directions in vain. 
Fear and anxiety made their progress seem doubly 
tedious. Suddenly, Hermione exclaimed — "There's 
a smell of sulphur — what can it be ?" 

Florian, who took this for some new freak of her 
imagination, answered some consolatory words, with- 
out stopping ; but they had advanced only a few 
steps, when he also perceived it. 

"As I live, it is gunpowder! Neither earthquake 
nor subterranean fires can account for this! Oh, let 
us not deceive ourselves, Florian!" 

Florian made no reply. His anxiety kept him 
silent ; till, at last, he exclaimed, with a shout of joy 
— " I see day-lighi!" 
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Hermione strained her eyes in vain — no gleam of 
light could she discern through the impenetrable dark- 
ness. He hurrried her on, and they found themselves 
before the opening by which they had first entered 
the cavern. "Oh, God! we are saved!" cried Her- 
mione, and overpowered by the rapid transition from 
despair to joy, she stood for a time motionless ; her 
hands clasped together, and pressed upon her bosom. 
A sudden glow rushed through her frame — her throat 
swelled — her brain whirled — and she would have fall- 
en, had not Florian, who had watched the progress of 
her agitation, caught her in his arms. His distress 
and embarrassment were extreme — he would have 
moved her into the open air, but it was impossible to 
get her helpless body through the low aperture of the 
rock. At length she stirred — breathed a deep sigh, 
and the tears which at first slowly broke from her 
closed eye-lids, gushed freely forth, and her suspend- 
ed powers were restored. She disengaged herself 
from Florian's arms, leant against the rude wall of the 
cavern, and holding her handkerchief to her eyes, 
sobbed convulsively for several minutes. When, on 
looking up, she beheld Florian standing before her, 
in speechless distress and perplexity at the violence of 
her emotion, she smiled through her tears with inef- 
fable sweetness, and said, in a tone of the tenderest 
feeling — '' Good, kind Florian! how I have made you 
suffer! — Do you forgive my folly ?*' He took her 
proffered hand, and drew her unresisting towards him. 
She returned the pressure of his lips; hid her face on 
his shoulder —and quickly turning away again — ^* My 
God!" cried she, '<! no longer know myself — oh, 
Florian, do not despise and condemn me for thus un- 
reservedly confessing what I have no longer power 
to conceal — my existence is for ever linked with 
yours!" 

They now left the Fairies* Temple, which had been 
the scene of such various emotions, and joyfully inhaled 
thepure warm breeze of evening on the mountain side. 
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THE CARP. 



The suq had just sunk behind the summit of Le 
Gros-Taureau. A soft light was spread over the val- 
leys, while the red western sky cast a warmer, brighter 
tinge upon the mountain peaks. Hermione and Flo- 
rian thought the world more beautiful than it had ever 
appeared to them before. A loud voice suddenly dis- 
turbed their contemplations^ crying — <<0h, oh! there 
you are. Mademoiselle ; what an unexpected happi- 
ness!" 

This was no less a personage than the Professor 
Onyx, who was coming up the path from the neigh- 
bouring hamlet of Le Cr8t. He took off his hat and 
advanced, wiping his forehead, and bowing profoundly 
to Mademoiselle Delory. '^Mademoiselle,'^ said he, 
<<I have had such a misfortune: I verily am the most^ 
unlucky fellow in the world. Only to think of my 
meeting you, without having one of your lovely name- 
sakes, one of my Hermiones, to offer you ! I gathered 
a splendid bouquet yesterday evening at the rocks of 
Buttes ; and brought it to Le Cr§t, with the intention 
of laying it at your feet to-day. I put It carefully into 
water, but having accidentally left my door open, 
Manon's goat got in, and devoured every flower! I 
have, however, gained some information by my loss ; 
for it has fully proved that Hermiones are an admirable 
food for cattle. The little epicure has just been milked, 
and I find that all the exquisite aroma of the flower 
has been communicated to the milk — you must both 
come with me to taste it'* 

Mademoiselle Delory smiled at her scientific ad- 
mirer. <<I should be happy to accept your invitation, 
my dear professor," said she, ** but we are very late, 
and 1 fear that a longer absence might excite anxiety. 
But if you will come to-morrow, and bring me a bou- 
quet of your flowers " 

<<You shall have a garland of them, beautiful 
Vol. L— M 
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Mademoiselle/' cried the professor, '<I saw hundreds 
blooming under the shadow of a block of granite." 
Here turning suddenly to Florian, the last words hav- 
ing started a new set of ideas in his mind, << You must 
see this block of granite, sir, it is a boulder-stone, and 
its form is of the highest importance to my theory, 
explanatory of the formation of the Jura — it is a positive 
incontrovertible evidence that all these loose blocks 
or boulder-stones have been originally bedded in masses 
of ice, brought and deposited here by an overwhelming 
flood, from the highest chain of Alps, in the great 
revolution of the globe that gave to it its present appear- 
ance. The upper surface of this stone is rough, 
irregular, and rounded at the edges, as by friction and 
exposure to the atmosphere ; while the lower surface, 
which was embedded in the ice, is angular, sharp-edged, 
and smooth." 

While the professor was holding forth to Florian, 
Hcrmione prepared for her return home, by taking 
the red shawl off her head, and resuming the bonnet 
which lay hid with her basket in the bushes. As Onyx 
observed her approach to the cavern's mouth, he lost 
sight of the boulder-stones, and proposed that Florian 
should accompany him into the Fairies' Temple. 
" Come, come. Monsieur, Monsieur, my confounded 
memory will never retain your name. Come into the 
Fairies' Temple — I have such a treat there for a geo- 
logist. It is quite light enough, as what I have to 
show you is close to the entrance." 

Florian, who had been all this time in a fit of pro- 
found abstraction, suffered himself to be dragged by 
the arm to the mouth of the cavern, where, all at once 
starting from his reverie, he asked the professor what 
he wanted with him ? — " Won't tell you — won't tell 
you — lest you should be disappointed. I can't be sure 
that I bored deep enough to disengage as much of the 
rock as I wished." 

** How ? What ? have you blasted the rock with 
your powder ?" 

"Yes, truly have I." 

"Here, in the Fairies' Temple?" cried Florian, 
who now began to guess the cause of their late alarm. 
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'^ Ah! ah! now I see how it is. But I have been 
before hand with you, my inestimable friend," said the 
professor, chuckling, and rubbing his hands with de- 
light. <^Odd enough that we should hit upon the 
same project/' 

" But answer me, professor. Have you really been 
blasting the rock within the Fairies' Temple, or not?" 

** To be sure I have ! and hard work it was. It 
took me six hours to bore to a sufficient depth. It 
was in going back to my lodging for the matches and 
gunpowder, which I had forgotten to bring with me, 
that I discovered that Manon's cursed goat had 
munched my Hermiones for breakfast. I stamped 
with rage. This detained me longer than I intended, 
so that it is not above half an hour since I fired the 
train. It was a dangerous operation — and I darted 
like lightning out of the cavern. What a glorious 
crash it was !'' 

"You may thank your stars, then, my good sir, 
that you have not the lives of two human beings to an- 
swer for." 

"Friendof my soul! what do you mean? There was 
not a living creature, biped or quadruped within sight. " 

"Perhaps not — ^But Mademoiselle Delory and I 
were in the Fairies' Temple. '' 

" Well — was the smoke dissipated ?" asked the pro- 
fessor eagerly. — " I thought it would hang a consid- 
erable time in those galleries — ^I was almost suffocated 
when I tried to go in, and see the effect of my experi- 
ment — so I retreated, and ran home for my hammer ; 
and was just returning, when I had the happiness of 
discovering you here." 

^*But what the devil tempted you to try your ex- 
periments in the bowels of the earth, professor ?" 

"From your question, my inestimable friend, I 
perceive that you have visited this curious grotto to 
very little purpose ; — that you have seen nothing, 
— absolutely nothing. You should not have gone 
without letting me know : I should have been de- 
lighted to have been your cicerone. However, I am 
surprised that your attention was not attracted by a 
purple 3tain in the calcareous roek on the right, at 
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about six paces from the entrance of the cavern. On 
nearer examination! you would have found that it was 
a fish's head, and in my opinion, a carp's. The mouth, 
the gills, and a round cinnabar-coloured spot of the 
bigness of a pea, where the eye should be. I knocked 
off a good deal of the incrustation, and, about a foot 
distant, I discovered a dark red, transverse stripe, 
which must be a part of the tail." 

Fiorian exhibiting some signs of fidgetiness, edging 
every moment nearer to Hermione, the professor caught 
hold of his arm, holding him fast, and continued— 
<^No w, friend of my soul ! I must absolutely get this curi- 
ous and invaluable remnant of the antediluvian world 
out of the rock, even at the risk of being buried under 
its fragments. Let us just see what has been effected by 
the blast before it is too dark. I can assure you, it is 
no mere impression of a fish, but a perfect carp, such 
as does not exist in any cabinet of fossils in Europe. 
Pray come, without further delay. 

So saying, the professor took off his hat, went down 
on his hands and knees, and crept into the cavern, call- 
ing to Fiorian to follow. 

The fugitive, however, availed himself of the op- 
portunity of escaping from further geological re- 
gAflrrhPfl, and giving h is arm to Hermione, proceeded 
towards thehaoiiaiion^wr Madam e iD^en, wnich was at 
a considerable distance. 



MOTHER MORNE. 



"Our whimsical friend Onyx was certainly near 
burying us alive in the cavern," said Fiorian, '* but I 
owe too much to his experiments not to pardon him 
for frightening us." 

<< Tet it was not so much his experiments," replied 
Hermione, ^< as my cowardice, that occasioned your 
alarm." 

'^ If, then, we are to speak correctly, dearest Hermi- 
one! it was not your cowardicei but your superstition," 
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*< Nay, Florian ! do not condemn as superstition all 
that is revealed to the soul without sensible evidence.** 

"But you will not deny that, in this instance, we 
have had an indubitable proof of the vanity of such 
persuasions. There is really nothing preternatural in 
this cavern more than in any other. Were it not for 
its name, no one would have supposed it the abode of 
invisible powers — you would not have attributed my 
dream to the influence of such imaginary beings, or 
connected it with the circumstance that startled us in 
the cavern." 

" I confess that I put a false interpretation on your 
dream, and on Morne's prophetic warnings. But I 
do not see how my error diminishes their importance. 
You must, at least, allow that there was something 
very singular and unaccountable in your seeing my 
home, with the sea, and even the lilies that adorn the 
garden, in your sleep." 

** To me there is nothing very unnatural in dreaming 
of a place one has heard described. And that my 
fancy should have placed you in a garden of lilies is 
not surprising, so often as I have remarked your 
partiality for that flower — and so constantly as you, 
and all that interests you, have engrossed my thoughts. 
I cannot be at a loss to account for my seeing in 
sleep objects, which, described in words, may seem 
to correspond with your recollection of them, and 
yet, perhaps, are in reality totally difierent." 

" Well — but agreeing in the possibility of what you 
say — still, is it not also possible that dreams may be 
ominous ?" 

" Such a possibility, which I do not altogether deny, 
is yet not strong enough to justify our suffering it to 
torture us with continued apprehensions." 

They were too happy in their tete4-tete not to lin- 
ger by the way, consequently night overtook them as 
they wound slowly along the path to C&te-aux-F6es. 
Lights in the scattered cottages began to twinkle like 
glow-worms on the mountain side, and the windows 
of Madame Bell soon became visible between the trees. 
Florian declined Hermione's invitation to enter the 
VOL. I. — M 2 
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house, and they were about to separate, when a dark 
shadow fflided from behind an angle of the rock. It 
advanced towards them with the strangest gesticula- 
tions — it stood still — and they recognized the gaunt 
figure of old Morne, who, raising her arms on high, ex- 
claimed — " Fly ! Fugitive, fly ! The blood is still red 
on thy garment!'' 

" Do you mean me, Mother Morne V asked Flori- 
an, displeased at the unwelcome interruption. 

"Thou wilt know more, and too much to-morrow!" 
Then pointing with her fore-finger upwards — *^ Hea- 
ven hath eyes for the hidden deeds of men !" An 
involuntary shudder crept over Hermione at these 
words. She clung to Florian, as if-she sought his pro- 
tection from the unearthly being who addressed them. 

<<Fear her not, Mademoiselle,'' said Florian, 
^* Mother Morne herself reproved me once for asking 
. her to foretel my fate, and said that the future was 
known to God alone." 

<» She did say so-— and says so again — ^but she also 
says, that men ought to know the present — and thou 
knowest it not. Else wouldst thou know that to-day 
thou hast led a lamb to the slaughter." 

" Were the present known to you, good Mother," 
said the vexed Florian, <^ you would not thus damp 
our happiness with your mummery. Fare you well. " 

"Farewell! farewell!" cried Morne. <'You and 
Mademoiselle Delory need the wish, and not I. You 
will both fare ill enough! Saw I not blood on the 
peak of Gros-Taureau — and now is not the bloody 
. brow before my sight ? I warned thee when last we 
met at the torrent of La Combe — ^and the lady, there, 
may remember the ravine of Songaigne — which of 
you has heeded my words ?" 

<* Go your way in peace, and let us go ours. Good 
night, mother." 

<< Hold!" screamed the prophetess of evil — obstruct- 
ing their passage, by extending her arms, and ele- 
vating her crutch in an attitude of command, which 
Hermione ventured not to disobey, and held back 
Florian. 

"Away, young man! defile not the maiden's robe 
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with blood which cries to her heart — ay! to Hermione's 
heart! blood that I saw on yonder peak, and that the 
pure forest-stream could not cleanse. Away from the 
Jura! for the rising sun will bring thee sorrow, and the 
setting, remorse !" 

" Do you understand one word of this farrago. 
Mademoiselle ?" asked Florian, with a smile. << Oh! 
I have here an interpretation for Mademoiselle, sealed 
with the three crossed swords, encompassed with a 
crown of thorns,'' said old Morne, taking from under 
her cloak a letter, which she gave into Hermione's 
hands. 

" A letter from my father!" exclaimed she, and ran 
with it immediately into her aunt's house, bidding 
Florian a hasty good night. Morne disappeared also, 
and the fugitive was left standing alone, with his eyes 
fixed on the door which screened Mademoiselle Delory 
from his sight. Unappalled, however, by the sinister 
auguries of Mother Morne, he took the path to Staf- 
fards' dwelling, in perfect good humour with himself 
and all the world besides. 



SUDDEN CHANGES. 



The elder Stafiards was just returned from an excursion 
to Neuch^tel, bringing with him a permission, signed 
by the governor, for Florian to reside in the principal- 
ity ; he had obtained it by representing the circum- 
stances under which his guest had taken refuge with 
him, and by offering to become his surety. The gov- 
ernor had granted the permission more willingly since 
the French had violated his Neuchaltel territory, by 
having attempted to seize Florian without the previous 
consent of the government. *<Now then, Florian, 
my boy ! thou mayest live openly as well as securely 
in our mountains," said the kind old man to his guest, 
as they drew near the cheerful hearth after supper— 
**and woe to him who xvould touch a hair of thy 
head ! The fate of the Grisons, as that of all Switzer- 
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landy must long remain uncertain. There is nothing 
for you but patience, and to accept such comfort as we 
can offer you. Our brief summer is almost over, and 
the chilly nights announce the approach of autumn — 
not as in the valleys, adorned with grapes — but crown- 
ed with icicles, and robed in snow. But while nature 
without is dead, we are so much the merrier in our warm 
rooms. You will not lack amusement or occupation ; 
make up your mind, therefore, my young friend, to 
winter with us. Nowhere can you enjoy more security 
or more freedom ; nowhere would your society confer 
greater happiness. Say — you will not leave us ?'* 

"It would have better become me to have been the 
petitioner in this case," replied Plorian, gratefully pres- 
sing the old man's extended hand. — *^ You say truly, 
my kind friend, that I can nowhere be better than 
here ; for here is the abode of all the virtues under 
Heaven. I no longer wish to return to my own dis- 
tracted country. I accept the home you so generous- 
ly offer. Let me hope you will henceforth consider 
as a son one who already venerates you as a father. 
We will take an early opportunity of consulting on 
the best means of investing here the property which I 
can yet command." 

««It won't do to invest it here," interrupted George, 
" for we have other plans in view. We think of aban. 
doning the Jura for the more genial climate of Pro- 
vence ; and next spring we shall probably emigrate. 
Even my father begins to feel these bleak winters. 
Madame Bell's health, too, has been rapidly declining 
this last year, and there is no good medical assistance 
nearer than Locle." 

"For my part," said old Staffards, «I should be 
content to remain amongst these mountain snows ; and 
I have always thought that with temperance, activity, 
and good temper, a man has little need of a physician; 
but these women cannot be quiet, and it is to please 
them that I must move southwards. My neighbour, 
Madame Bell, means to live with her neice Hermione, 
who has a property near Antibes. There is a large 
estate to be sold cheap iq the same neighbourhood, 
which George thinks it would be advisable to purchase, 
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Claudine being anxious not to separate from her mo- 
ther ; and so I must resolve either to strike my tents, 
or be left here alone." 

*'And thou, too, friend Florian," said George, 
" wilt thou not join our pilgrimage to the holy land of 
Stimar? Why blush and hesitate, man? have you 
not often lamented that you were a solitary man, with- 
out parent, friend, or brother ?. Thou shalt have all 
these on the shores of Provence. Give me thy hand, 
and say — yes!" 

<< I could not say nay, though it were to follow you 
to a desert!" exclaimed Florian, returning the affec- 
tionate pressure of his friend's hand. Happy in their 
anticipations of the future, they chatted on till bed- 
time, when the magic power of sleep came to embel- 
lish, and give a delightful, though transient, reality to 
their waking projects. 

But these pleasant visions departed with the night. 
Sunbeams between the showers of spring are not more 
fleeting than the joys that Heaven bestows on man. 
George, who had arisen and gone out early, called at 
Madame BelPs on his way home, and found both her 
and Claudine in inexplicable confusion. To his inqui- 
ry for Hermione they replied thctt she was in her room, 
too ill to see any body ; <^ But," added George, 
<' nothing could be plainer than that they were anxious 
to conceal something from me. My future mamma was 
twenty times more fidgety than usual ; answered < yes^ 
and < no' in the wrong places, and looked as if she 
wished me at Jerusalem, but did not think it civil 
to tell me so. Even Claudine drew me towards her 
with one hand, and pushed me away with the other. , 
I came away without manifesting displeasure or curi- 
osity ; but I'll be at the bottom of their mystery be- 
fore they are four-and-twenty hours older." 

Uneasy lest Hermione's health should have suffered 
from her fright in the cavern, and not without appre- 
hension that Mother Morne's admonition on the pre- 
ceding evening should have worked on her imagina- 
tion, Florian repaired to Madame Bell's in the 
afternoon. He only saw Claudine and her mother, 
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Hermione being still invisible. Instead of the warm 
and friendly reception he had hitherto met with, both 
the ladies were coldly civil. However forced this 
demeanour might seem (particularly on the part of Clau- 
dine), it was not the less painful to the fugitive. It 
was but too clear that he was now an unwelcome 
guest, where he had once been so kindly received. 
He stood for a while bewildered and irresolute ; then 
collecting himself, and without any appearance of pique, 
asked how he had been so unfortunate as to incur their 
displeasure. Claudine denied that he had done so, in 
a tone that asserted the reverse. *^ Let us speak open- 
ly, Mademoiselle ; there may be some misapprehen- 
sion. I love and respect you all too much not to feel 
pain at the bare idea of losing the esteem you have 
hitherto appeared to entertain for me. Tell me in what 
I have offended ; give me an opportunity of exculpat- 
ing myself, or let me pay the penalty of an inadver- 
tent word or act, by suffering the mortification of hav- 
ing it proved against me.'' 

" How come you all at once to be so strangely sus- 
picious of us, and of yourself?" demanded Madame 
Bell, busying herself with the arrangement of the 
window-blind. 

" Your words, your manner^ your countenance, all 
tend to excite my suspicions," replied Florian. " You 
eannot with sincerity deny it. And why would you 
conceal from me what may involve both your tran- 
quillity and mine — what might determine whe- 
ther I —'' 

« We hkve nothing to reply— therefore we had bet- 
ter break off a conversation equally unpleasant to all 
parties." 

«*I obey. Madam — yet allow me to ask if Made- 
moiselle Delory would see me for a few minutes 
only." 

<^No," said Claudine, hurriedly, "no! she needs 
rest. She has passed a dreadful night" 

<^ In pity tell me whether I am looked upon as the 
cause of your cousin's suffering," 

^* You are — at least you have — ^you will he^^ 
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"Silence! Claudine/' said Madame Bell, sharply 
interrupting her daughter, " you forget yourself; you 
are not at liberty to speak ;" — then turning to the fu- 
gitive, " Excuse me, Monsieur Florian, but I must 
entreat you to say no more on this subject. My niece 
is not well at present; when she is better, you will 
learn from herself what you wish to know — but what 
we have no right to disclose without her permission." 

Sensible that he could not with propriety prolong 
hia visit, Florian took his leave. Deeply pained and 
disconcerted, he wandered alone till dusk, endeavour- 
ing to regain composure, and revolving in his mind 
the singular change that had taken place in the feelings 
of persons, who had given him so much reason to con- 
sider them as friends. 

The more he thought on the subject the more he was 
at a loss to account for it. Claudine's words inferred 
that he had injured Hermione. His suspicions fell on 
Mother Morne, who had before filled Mademoiselle 
Delory's mind with superstitious terrors respecting 
him. The letter, too, that the old maniac had given 
her the preceding night, might be connected with it. 
He was returning home in undiminished perplexity 
and vexation, when George, who had been in pursuit 
of him, came running along the garden hedge to meet 
him. 

<* There must be something very extraordinary 
going on at Madame Bell's, or the devil is in those 
women," said he ; "there is no getting a word in pri- 
vate with Claudine. She scarcely appeared for a mo- 
ment; and then left me teie-et-tite with her mother, 
who was as mute as a fish whenever I questioned her. 
I can't help thinking, Florian, that the mystery re- 
gards you. If I could but once get a clue, it should be 
unravelled before morning." 

Florian related what had taken place the day before 
in the cavern. 

»<It is not impossible," said he, "that the place 
itself, with circumstances so calculated to work on an 
excitable imagination like Hermione's, may have led 
her to express herself more strongly than her calmer 
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feelings can justify; and now she repents having so far 
committed herself with a homeless fugitive.'^ 

"Oh, no!" exclaimed George, "nothing of the 
kind. I know she loves you. I know from Claudine, 
that it is not long since she declared her happiness must 
be eternally linked with yours, under whatever cir- 
cumstances you might appear.*' 



THE RIVAL. 



The next day George was on the watch, but to no 
purpose — all his efforts at discovery proved unavailing. 
He no sooner entered Madame Bell's garden, than 
Claudine and Hermione, who were sitting on a bench, 

!;ot up, and hurried into the house: he followed, but 
bund no one in the sitting-room except his future 
mother-in-law. In vain did he ply her with questions. 
He obtained nothing but a shrug, a portentous shake 
of the head, or a groan, followed by some such pro- 
verbial ejaculation as — " We should look before we 
leap'' — "All that glitters is not gold" — or the like. 
At last Claudine came down, and Madame Bell left 
the room, on a sign from her daughter. George made 
an attempt to speak, but Claudine prevented him, by 
laying her pretty little hand on his mouth. " Dearest, 
best George!" said she — "I have only three minutes 
to stay, and it is to ask you to do me a most important 
favour — will you promise to grant it ?" 

The petitioner spoke with one arm round George's 
neck, and stroking back the curls that shaded his brow, 
so that there was nothing for it but to reply; — ^*^ Surely, 
can you doubt my compliance ?" 

"Well! then you are a dear, good soul, and my 
prayer is that you will not ask a single question re- 
specting any thing that may excite your curiosity, 
however strange it may seem." 

George struggled to speak, but the hand once more 
obstructed the passage of his remonstrances, and Clau- 
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dine continued, without taking breath. " Purther- 
more-^you must tell your friend, Florian, that I pity 
him from my soul — but he must forget the Fairies' 
Temple and all that passed in it ; and if he regards 
Hermione's peace, he will never enter this house un- 
invited.'' 
" But why ?" asked George, impetuously. 
"Dear Georgy ! — that is just the question you must 
not ask. Poor Florian! my heart bleeds for him — but 
incredible — yes, incredible and terrible things have 
happened!" 

*' But let me only say one word, Claudine." 
" Not a syllable! the three minutes have expired. 
There, go now, Georgy — good bye." 

She kissed his forehead, and flew out of the room: 
he waited for some time, in utter consternation, but no 
one appearing, he came home. 

Florian communicated the subject of their anxious 
curiosity to old Stafiards. ** My children!" said the 
old man, "don't torment yourselves with women's 
secrets. Their most important aflairs, and what they 
term incredible and terrible things, concern their 
hearts. Perhaps Mademoiselle Delory has had a por- 
tentous dream, or yesterday may have been one of 
the unlucky days in her aunt's calendar. Let them 
alone. They will come round of themselves — and tell 
us all their mysteries, without being asked. If the 
letter, delivered by Mother Morne to Hermione, con- 
tained any thing very wonderful, I shall hear of it to- 
morrow; for I have a little business to settle with 
Madame Bell, and shall visit her early. She will be 
delighted to unburthen her heart of its secrets to me." 
Accordingly, as soon as he had breakfasted the next 
day. Father Stafiards went to his neighbour, and the 
young men, impatient to hear the result of the inter- 
view, ran out to meet him on his return. 

** I thought you would sufier the pains of purgatory," 
said he to them, laughing — "I have lost no time in 
coming back to tell you, that I have seen Claudine's 
incredible and terrible with my own eyes— and in the 
form of Captain Lamarque." 
Vol. L— N 
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* 

"Oh! oh!" cried George— "is that all ?— why do 
they make such a mystery about him ? can it be because 
he is one of Hermione's unsuccessful lovers ? " 

"Humph!" returned his father — "unsuccessful or 
not, no girl is indifferent to the pleasure of being ad- 
mired — even when she does not care for the admirer. 
Besides, though Hermione may reject Lamarque's 
homage, you know her father, to whom she is devoted, 
rather favours his suit." 

" But she positively refused him, notwithstanding," 
said George. 

"Yet for all that, the Captain's presence explains 
Glaudine's big words. The women dread a hostile, 
perhaps a sanguinary meeting, between the rivals. 
They are aware, besides, of Lamarque being the officer 
whose person suffered so severely in the scuffle with 
our friend here, on the heights of Les Bayards." 

"How!" exclaimed Florian — "Do you mean that 
he is the same who would have taken me as 1 was re- 
turning from Neuchaltel?" 

" Precisely," replied George — " A detestable fellow. 
About three years ago, he accompanied Hermione 
here, at the request of Colonel Despard, her step-father ; 
whose intimate and confidential friend he has lone been. 
He then remained several days at Madame Belrs; but 
I only saw him for a few minutes, for I took such an 
aversion to hinv^ that I never re-entered the house till 
he was gone. When we met on Les Bayards, I did 
not recognise his ugly face, though it seemed familiar 
to me. But if 1 find he is here with any evil intentions 
towards Florian, he shall not get off so easily as he 
did then." 

" Hold!" said Staffards — " no violence — George — 
let the Captain alone. The women are doing quite 
, right in keeping them asunder." 
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AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 



Florian having consented to confine himself to the 
house, the more effectually to avoid meeting La- 
marque ; he was seated in his room, absorbed in a 
mathematical calculation, when some one tapped at the 
door. The exclamation " Come in,'' was followed by 
the appearance of Professor Onyx, in breathless haste. 

"Best of friends!'' he exclaimed — rushing up to 
the table, from which Florian had not had time to rise, 
*' 1 have been longing to visit you! but you know that 
when a man has such important pursuits as mine, he 
can never be master of his time. I am sure you for- 
give me. How you are buried in books! I have not 
a moment to stay. I must just tell you the result of 
my endeavours to detach the piece of rock which con- 
tained the fossil fish. It was a sad business. Blown 
to shivers. The finest specimen of the antediluvian ani- 
mal creation — it would have been of inestimable value." 

" A great loss, truly, professor. But you — " 

'^ What's here ? circles! triangles! algebra! Friend 
of my soul! excuse the interruption. I see with de- 
light that you are a mathematician. What a fortunate 
meeting was ours! we will have a partnership ; you 
shall have the advantage of my local and practical 
knowledge, and I shall have that of your mathematics. 
I have long wanted such a man as you are, to resolve 
a question of the greatest importance. Have you ever 
been at Lons le Saulier, or at Salins ? " 

*' Never." 

**Then you must go there with me." 

" And for what purpose, pray ?" 

" Where the salt-springs flow out of the gypsum 
formation, I will show you several strata of rocks, in 
every respect similar to others which are in the vicin- 
ity of the lake of NeuchStel. Now, with the aid of 
algebra, and the geognostic data to be collected at 
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Salins, you could easily calculate to what depth it would 
be necessary to bore before we come to the salt-springs 
at NeuchStel. You would confer an important benefit 
on the principality, as well as on Switzerland. 1 was 
saying just now to Mademoiselle Delory — *' 

" What! — have you seen Mademoiselle Delory ?" 

*^ Only for a moment. So I said — what did 1 say ? 
what was I talking about when you interrupted me?" 

" Of Mademoiselle Delory." 

"True — of Mademoiselle Delory. I brought her 
some newly gathered hermiones. She took one and 
stuck it in her girdle — but the Captain was not very 
civil." 

" Who! Captain Lamarque ?" 

" Yes — but we will talk of him by and by. Let us 
return to the salt-springs. Only think — best of friend^ 
— only think — ^to what advantage we might turn the 
superabundant turf of these marshy valleys. What a 
new branch of industry, and what sources of wealth 
would be laid open to the inhabitants. The intercourse 
between the lakes of Geneva and Neuch^tel would be 
increased. The Pays de Vaud would supply us with 
firewood. By means of the Thielle, the lake of Bienne 
and the Aar, we should have the command of water- 
carriage, and in a short time we should be able to sup- 
ply all Switzerland with salt." 

" An excellent plan, no doubt," replied the fugitive. 
<<But did you not say that the Captain was rude to 
Mademoiselle Delory ?" 

<< No! not to her ; but he kissed her hand before my ^ 
face, which I should not have done had I been him — * 
and then he answered me rather roughly when I — " 

<^ Did he seem at his ease, then ?" asked Florian. 

<< Oh, the Captain and I are old acquaintance, in the 
habit of interchanging opinions," replied the professor. 

<< He is also an old friend of Mademoiselle Delory's, 
I understand," said Florian. 

<< Really, my dear friend, I did not pay su£Scient 
attention to what passed. I have a faint recollection of 
her having been somewhat taciturn." 
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« How! only a faint recollection of what happened 
within an hour ?'* 

« True — but a singularly large spider, which swung 
to and fro upon its invisible threads before the window 
engrossed all my powers of attention — you never saw 
so magnificent a creature.'^ 

<< I am afraid, professor, that in such company as 
Mademoiselle Delory's, I should have been insensible 
even to the fascinations of a spider." 

'< Why, I must confess, that the young lady was by 
far the most beautiful object of the two. Yet the spi- 
der was not without interest for the observer of nature. 
In the first place, sir, the best barometer in Europe is 
not to be compared to the spider, which is the most 
unerring index of atmospheric changes. I am positive, 
that till my compendium of Arachnology is introduced 
into country schools, by means of which spiders would 
be ranked amongst the penates of the cottage, agri- 
culture will never arrive at perfection." 

*'It seems your spider prevented your either see- 
ing or hearing much of what passed between the cap- 
tain and Mademoiselle Delory ?" 

" Friend of my soul! while the captain and I were 
arguing upon this subject, Mademoiselle Delory left the 
room without my perceiving it, till Lamarque took me 
by the arm, and proposed that we should take a turn in 
the garden. I don't know how the conversation hap- 
pened just then to turn upon you, but he asked me a 
thousand questions, all of which I answered to the 
best of my ability, and produced such an impression on 
his mind, that he is d^'ing to ktiow y^ou. In his en- 
thusiasm he dragged me back into the house, and up 
into his own room, where he wrote you a letter, which 
I had nearly forgotten to deliver. There is a charm 
in your conversation that puts every thing else out of 
one's head.'* 

With these words, the professor rummaged his pock- 
ets, and finally extracted the letter from the vegetable 
and mineral miscellanea with which it was deposited. 
"Is it not as I said?'' cried he, while the fugitive 
read the captain^s missive: — " Does he not express his 
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anxiety to be acquainted with you ? Had I only added 
what I now know of your mathematical acquirements 
^^'propos of mathematics^ — How soon shall we set 
about the affair of the salt^springs by the lake of Neu- 
chatel ?" 

**The captain expects an answer, proTessor." 

" True, true," replied he, snatching up his hat, " I 
promised to bring him one immediately — adieu. It is 
well you reminded me of it — au revoir, '^ 

"But,^' said Florian, "you have not got it yet — it 
must be written — have a moment^s patience. '^ 

Then taking a pen, the fugitive wrote on a scrap of 
paper, that he should have the honour of meeting the 
captain at the hour and place he had appointed, twisted 
it into a note, and delivered it to Onyx, though not 
without apprehension that the professor might forget 
his errand on the way. 

His friend George coming in, he showed him La- 
marque's letter, which ran as follows: 

" Sir, 

" If you are the Grison fugitive with whom 
an unpleasant scuffle took place about ten weeks ago, 
on the mountain, between La Brevine and Les Bay- 
ards, I hope you will not refuse me such satisfaction 
as is due to a gentleman for the treatment I then expe- 
rienced in the discharge of my duty — I shall expect 
you at sunrise to-morrow, at the entrance of the pine- 
wood, on the way to Les Verri^res. I shall only 
be attended by the orderly man, who carries my lug- 
gage — I request you \yill not be later than the time I 
have named, as I am obliged to be at Pontarlier early. 

(Signed ) < * Louis L am arque. " 

George bit his lip with anger as he read this chal- 
lenge. << And what answer have you sent ?" 

<< That I shall meet him as he desires; and I reckon 
on your company, friend George.'' 

George viewed the matter in a more serious light; 
for, whatever might be the result, it would deprive 
him of a friend. He took the necessary measures for 
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securing the escape of Florian, in the event of La- 
marque's being wounded or killed. A messenger was 
despatched to prepare a carriage at Les Verri^res to 
convey the fugitive to a friend of old Staffards' at 
Bondey. 



THE DUEL. 



The stars were still bright, and morning scarcely 
gleamed in the east, when Florian stole out of the 
house, which had so long sheltered him, and whose 
kind master he should, probably, never see more. 
However, notwithstanding the painful feelings with 
which he turned from the spot, containing all that he 
held dearest in the world, he exerted himself to the ut- 
most in order to cheer his friend George, who walked 
dejectedly by his side. 

The horizon glowed with a deep red as they ap- 
proached the spot appointed by Lamarque, They sat 
down, just where the path entered the wood, to wait 
his arrival; and those whose minds had been occupied 
with thoughts less absorbing than those which were 
the subjects of their conversation, would have enjoyed 
the splendid spectacle of the mountain sunrise, which 
presented itself unheeded to their view. They had not 
been here long, when Lamarque appeared, attended by 
a soldier carrying various packages. 

*' I hope, genllemen,'* said he, with constrained 
civility, "that you have not been waiting long; though 
I believe I cannot be much behind my time, as the 
sun has but just appeared from behind the mountain. 
There, to the left, among the firs, is a little glade 
where we shall have space sufficient for our business, 
and be further from observation. '' 

The friends followed him. George would have 
proposed an accommodation, but the captain repulsed 
him roughly. " This is no business of yours, young 
gentleman, and I advise you to keep quiet, lest I should 
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be compelled to administer a little chastisement to you, 
after I have despatched your companioa." 

'< Captain Lamarque/' said Florian, who had inten- 
tionally lingered behindhand now came up, to prevent 
George from yielding to his indignation, '' I believe 
you have some reason to know that I do not fear you; 
still, I confess that I have no desire to fight with you, 
and moreover, I think it very absurd to do so. You 
are, perhaps, a very estimable man, but you cannot 
deny that you were the aggressor on the occasion, 
when you conceive yourself to have been aggrieved 
by me. Let us act like reasonable men. In spite of 
your having compelled me to use some violence, I am 
willing to apologise for what I did, and to express my 
regret for having hurt you more than I intended." 

^' Apologies are useless,'' replied the captain, who 
had manifested considerable impatience while the fu- 
gitive was speaking. "In challenging you to fight, I 
have treated you as a gentleman, whereas your con- 
duct was that of a ruffian — it is more than you deserve." 
With these words he unsheathed his sword. 

"But supposing that one of us was to fall, of what 
advantage would it be to the survivor }'^ demanded 
Florian. 

"D n it, sir! do you think I came here to bandy 

idle words ?" cried Lamarque, waxing more and more 
wrath — " Lam here to chastise not only your brutality 
to me, but the insolence of an outlawed vagabond to 
Mademoiselle Delory. Draw !" 

"Not yet," said the imperturbable Florian, "I must 
first have an explanation of your words." 

The captain stamped with his foot upon the earth, 
and clenched his teeth. "Draw, villain! rebel! and 
murdererof my countrymen at Dissentis! Draw! Thy 
hour of retribution is come." 

"No, Captain Lamarque," replied Florian, "you 
are angry, and would therefore fight at a disadvantage: 
sword- work requires coolness. Besides, I must beg 
leave to say that I am neither a rebel, nor in any de- 
gree concerned in the massacre of your comrades at 
Dissentis." 
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**D n!" cried the captain, foaming with rage, 

" draw your sword, and defend yourself!" 

"Draw, Florian, draw!" cried George, "how can 
you stand there, listening to this fellow's abuse ? I 
wish you had sent his soul to the devil three months 
ago !" 

The captain replied by a furious blow with the flat 
of his sword across George's shoulders. Florian in- 
stantly sprang forward — their weapons clashed — and 
that of the captain was jerked out of his hand to a con- 
siderable distance. 

"I once more demand an explanation," said Florian, 
holding his blade to the breast of his disarmed adver- 
sary. 

" Hell and furies! I'll give none!" replied the cap- 
tain — " You have practised one of your fencing-school 
tricks — push home! it will be but one murder more." 

" I am no assassin," replied Florian, retreating se- 
veral steps — and would have put up his sword, when 
Lamarque resumed the combat with unabated fury ; 
his military attendant having in the mean time picked 
up, and restored to him, his weapon. 

« If you will havehlood, you shall be satisfied!'* 
cried Florian^ and at the third lunge his sword had 
passed through his antagonist's shoulder. In a mo- 
ment the captain was covered with blood, and Florian 
sprung with George and the soldier, to his assistance : 
they seated the wounded man down on the grass, strip- 
ped him, and applied the bandages with which George 
had come provided. It was long before they succeeded 
in stopping the blood. << It was a hard thrust/' said 
Lamarque — *^ I can't go on to Pontarlier; you must 
convey me back to Madame Bell's. Haste to Les 
Verriferes! Dumont," said he to the soldier, — ^^^send 
back the carriage, and say that an accident (but mind 
you don't say what) will detain me here some days 
longer. Meanwhile, these gentlemen will take care 
of me: they are men of honour." 

George wrote a note with a pencil, and directed the 
soldier to deliver it immediately to a surgeon at Les 
Verriferes, 
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" My cursed temper," said the wounded man to 
Florlan, who was wrapping him in his cloak — ^* My 
cursed ^ery temper — and your luck, have brought me 
into a pretty scrape — but I must do justice to your 
generosity and honour. If I live, you may reckon 
upon Louis Lamarque as a friend for ever: thou art a 
brave fellow, by Jove!" So saying, he held out his left 
hand to the fugitive, who took it with kindness; as 
did George, to whom the captain apologized for strik- 
ing him. 

<<I have been a hot-headed, but not an ill-natured 
fellow. I — I — how's this — I can't see — " 

George had remarked La marque's increasing pale- 
ness — and now, rubbed his forehead and temples with 
kirsch-wassen, from the flask slung across his shoulders, 
pouring some of it down the wounded officer's throat. 
He recovered a little, and made an attempt to rise — 
Imagining that he should be able to walk, supported 
by the two young men. He was, however, no sooner 
on his feet than a violent tremor seized him. 
. ^< The devil !" cried he, as he sank down again, it 
is all over with me — you need not trouble yourselves, 
my good fellows — it is of no use— I am dying!" 
^ George proposed to get more assistance from the 
nearest cottage, and leaving the wounded man in the 
care of Florian, he went, and soon returned, accom- 
panied by two men, with a chair, on which the cap- 
tain was carried up to La Cdte-aux-F6es, Florian walk- 
ing by his side, and supporting him, while George ran 
on to inform Madame Bell of what had happened to 
her friend. 



A PARTING. 



Madame Bell, Claudine, and Hermione, came out 
with the servants to the aid of their wounded friend, all 
looking aghast as soon as they drew near enough to 
behold his pale bleeding form. ^^ You must pardon 
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me, Madam,'* said he, "for thus taxing your hospita- 
Jity — and you must also forgive my friend here for 
being the occasion of so much trouble to you (kindly 
taking Florian's hand,) for had he not been as gene- 
rous as he is brave, I should have now been asking ad* 
mittance of St Peler, and not of you.^' 

Exhausted by pain and loss of blood, Lamarque 
fainted a second lime, and they hurried him into the 
house. Florian was following with the rest, when a 
hand seized his, and he was drawn by Hermione into 
a room opposite to that into which they had carried 
Lamarque. She made several attempts to speak, but 
the words as often died upon her lips. She clasped 
her hands in agony — " Florian,'* she said, at last, 
** in Heaven's name, tell me what you have been- 
doing?" 

He related how Lamarque had challenged him, and 
entreated her to compose herself — for that though the 
captain's wound waff severe, he could answer for its 
not being dangerous. 

"The event only can prove that — " answered she, 
raising her eyes to his, with a look of unutterable an- 
guish — "But, ah, Florian! all justification is now 
vain. We have fulfilled our wretched destiny. Fly 
this fatal spot ! fly ! ere utter ruin overtakes you. Fly ! 
and forget that you have ever known me!" 

"Hermione, if you regard my peace, or your own, 
I conjure you to shake off these fancies — the fruits of 
superstition. Recollect the Fairies' Temple." 

"Oh, Florian! every hope is quenched! Had the 
rocks then fallen in, as I believed they had done, and 
wrapped us in a living grave, it would have been hap- 
piness to this!" 

**You torture me, Hermione — what can you mean? 
What connexion is there between Lamarque and you ?" 

*< None — ^to me he is nothing but my father's friend. 
But I am your fate — I am linked to you for your de- 
struction — from my hand you must take the cup of 
despair — doubt it not — think not I dream — it is as 
true as that you have made me eternally miserable." 

"I!" cried Florian, turning as pale as ashes. 
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<< Read!'' she replied, putting into his hand a letter 
that lay upon the table, near which they. were stand- 
ing. It was the same that he had seen delivered by 
old Morne, and the seal bore the impression of three 
swords, with a crown of thorns. • 

The writer was a friend of Colonel Despard's, Her- 
mione's step-father^ by whose desire she was informed 
that his life had been for many days despaired of, in 
consequence of the severe wounds received in quell- 
ing an insurrection of the Grisons, and of subsequent 
exposure to cold, in the sudden retreat of the French 
army over the mountains into Valtcline. At the time 
of writing, there were hopes of his recovery, though 
with the loss of the right arm. The letter gave a cir- 
cumstantial detail of the affair in which he had been 
wounded, and it is impossible to describe with what 
consternation Florian discovered in Hermione's step- 
father the French colonel on whose account he had 
been arrested at Dissentis. He controlled his agi- 
tation, approached Mademoiselle Delory, who had 
moved to the window whilst he read the letter, and 
was sitting with her face buried in her handkerchief. 
*' Mademoiselle,'' said he, " I know not how you have 
learnt that it was I who shed the blood of Colonel 
Despard. However, I not only acknowledge the 
fact, but I assert, that were I again to find myself in 
the same circumstances, I should not act otherwise 
than I did then. You are right in saying that we 
must separate. It is as impossible that you should 
give your hand to the slaughterer of the man whom 
you regard as a parent, as it is for me (guiltless as I 
am) to ask it. May I inquire whether you have not 
had later accounts than this ?" 

' "No," replied she, "this letter was confided to a 
sergeant (the son of one of my father's tenants) who 
had been ordered to escort some prisoners to Besan- 
gon. Their destination was changed on the way, 
and the man only reached this neighbourhood a few 
days ago. Mother Morne happened to meet him at 
Couvet, and hearing him speak of the letter he had in 
charge for me, undertook to deliver it." 
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<< But where is now the brigade lo which Colonel 
Despard was attached? and where is General Me- 
nard ?" asked Florian* 

*<A1I that Mother Mome could collect from the 
soldier was, that at the moment of his departure from 
Belli nzona, he heard it reported that my father was 
dead, in consequence of having refused to submit to 
the amputation of his arm. Notwithstanding the 
irregularfty of communication occasioned by the move- 
ments of the army^ and the occupation of Switzer- 
land by the enemy's forces, I cannot but think that, 
had he been yet living, I should have heard from, or 
of him/' 

Florian stood for some minutes in gloomy silence, 
crushing the fatal letter in his hand. " Now, by Hea- 
ven!" he exclaimed with violence, *< 1 could hold 
virtue and reason as vain breath, and wild superstition 
as wisdom, since the mystical ravings of an insane old 
woman turn out to be truths ; and an act of duty the 
cause of so much ruin. You are indeed wretched, 
Hermione, all through me. Had I never lived, you 
had still been happy!" 

He went on to state the circumstance that led to 
this untoward event, Mademoiselle Delory weeping 
all the while in bitterest agony. 

<< I have known it, all, long since," said she ; 
<* George told it to Claudine, who repeated it to me. 
Unknowing who had fallen beneath your sword, I only 
admired the generous valour that you had displayed 
in the cause of the helpless. How little did 1 think 
that I was applauding an act, which cut me off from 
every hope of happiness on earth !" — " You have first 
killed my father, and now, perhaps, his long-tried 
friend. Man of blood, farewell ! The arm that should 
have cherished has destroyed me! I must ever love, 
and yet avoid thee, Florian! Go, and let us never 
meet again!" 

Florian gazed upon her with the withering, stead- 
fast gaze of utter despair. It was as if he had never 
felt before. Now, upon the brink of final separation 
— separation pronounced by Hermione's own mouth 
Vol. I.— 
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— he first discovered the whole extent and power of 
his love. Calm and self-possessed in the more ordi- 
nary occasions of life, he was proportionally violent 
when his passions were afloat. At length, making a 
desperate effort to master his feelings, his lips opened 
to speak " that wild word — farewell,^' but no sound 
issued from them. He would have taken Hermione's 
hand, but she drew it back, and he remarked that a 
convulsive shudder passed over her frame. He press- 
ed both his hands to his forehead, and, uttering a 
deep groan, went towards the door. Whilst his hand 
sought the lock, Hermione seemed to wake from a 
momentary trance to a perception of what he was do- 
ing. She flew after him, and grasped his arm with 
frantic despair, forgetful of all forms. 

*< It is not thus!" she exclaimed ; " it is not thus, 
we should part for ever! Oh! hate me not, Florian, 
though I have undone thee! Believe me, my heart 
— my heart is broken!" 

Her voice sunk with the last words — she threw 
herself upon his breast, and twined her arms round 
him with wild energy, pressing her cold, quivering 
lips, upon his cheek. Then, as if fearful lest her reso- 
lution should give way, she started to her feet, open- 
ed the door herself, and pushed him from her. 



VENGEANCE AND DEATH. 



Stunned by the events of the last few minutes, Flo- 
rian hurried distractedly along, unconscious whither he 
was going. 

"Turn back ! — back ! — child of perdition !^' screamed 
a voice from amongst the trees. 

The fugitive was just entering the path descending 
through the pine- wood to Les Verriferes. On looking 
up he beheld old Morne brandishing her crutch before 
him, as if to prevent his advancing further. Her coun- 
tenance expressed wild anxiety, and she seemed out of 
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breath. The ground about them was discoloured with 
blood. Florian recognised the scene of the duel, and 
shuddered — ^^ Go back V^ repeated the sibyl, with in- 
creased vehemence. 

**" Wretched woman!" said he, <'must thou be the 
last, as well as the first, to meet me in this fatal land ? 
Away! let me pass!" 

*<Not a step further,'' she replied ; '' they seek thee." 

" Who seeks me ?" sternly demanded Florian. 

** Vengeance and death " 

" So much the better," interupted he, with gloomy 
ferocity, and rushed by her, muttering a deep exe- 
cration. 

Instead of following the windings of the path, he 
dashed straight down, recollecting with satisfaction 
that ho was on his way to Les Verri^res, where the 
carriage bespoken by George to convey him to Bondey 
would be still in waiting. 

When he thought himself beyond old Morne's pur- 
suit^ he slackened his pace, and heard a voice below 
him, which he knew to be that of Professor Onyx. 
Several men coming up the mountain, loaded with 
luggage, appeared through the trees, and he soon after 
saw the professor walking and discoursing in his usual 
loud energetic tone, by the side of a man in a military 
cloak and hat, followed by a groom leading two saddle- 
horses. 

" See ! here comes our excellent friend, just as we 
were speaking of him," cried Onyx, holding out both 
his hands to Florian, though still at some distance. 
'* Friend of my soul! how delighted am I to meet you 
so h'propos ! I suppose old Morne told you we were 
coming. The old woman set off at a wonderful rate 
to announce us, but unless she mounted her broom-stick, 
I think it impossible for her to have got above halfway 
up the mountain. So we must thank our lucky stars 
for the pleasure of seeing you. Let me introduce you 
to this gentleman, who is most anxious for your ac- 
quaintance. I more than suspect, my best friend, that 
your are some distinguished man travelling incog. ; 
since I cannot mention you to any one, but he instantly 
becomes eager to see you," 
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At these words a formal bow was exchanged between 
Florian and the stranger, who turned to tlie professor, 
and asked if this was the Grison gentleman whom he 
had mentioned as having escaped from his guards near 
Pontarlier." 

" Precisely, precisely !^' said Onyx. " It is useless,'' 
continued he, turning to the fugitive, "to make any 
further mystery. You must be a remarkable person- 
age — I can no longer doubt it. I should like to know 
on what subjects you have principally written.^' 

<' Will you allow me a few minutes' private conver- 
sation with your friend?" said the oflBcer, interrupting 
On^'x. '* Perhaps, too, you would also do me the 
favour to conduct the people with my baggage to 
Madame Bell's residence, and to announce my speedy 
arrival. I shall soon follow." 

" When you get out of the wood you may mount 
j'our horse again," replied Onyx. ** If this were not 
a land of savages, we might have the best possible oar- 
riage-road between Les Verriferes and La Cote-aux- 
F^es. Nothing goes so far towards civilizing a country, 
as the establishment of good roads. It is said that 
commerce was the first road-maker — false, sir, false 
Roads first made commerce, by facilitating intercourse ; 
but here, I grieve to say it, I preach to deaf ears — rea- 
son is thrown away upon such — ^" 

" What you say is most just, professor; but we'll 
settle this point another time. Will you at present 
oblige me by conducting those men to Madame Bell's." 

*< Most willingly," cried Onyx, " and as soon as you 
arrive there I sliall have the pleasure of laying before 
you my plans for constructing mountain roads." 
Thus saying, he departed. 

During this colloquy Florian had examined the offi- 
cer with great attention ; yet he had no recollection 
of his features, and was surprised, therefore, at his 
having desired a private interview with him. 

He was a tall, strong-built man, of about fifty, with 
a handsome open countenance, very much sunburnt ; 
his voice was well-toned, but his manner of speaking 
abrupt and imperious. 
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**We have known one another before/' said he 
haughtily to Florian, when the professor was beyond 
ear-shot. 

*« I don't remember to have ever had the honour of 
seeing you," replied the fugitive. 

<< Indeed — then we shall be better acquainted before 
we part/' said the oflBcer. " Perhaps I can aid your 
memory." He desired the groom to help him off with 
his cloak, and the Grison immediately recognized the 
stranger, who now appeared in the uniform of a French 
Chef de Brigade, with his right sleeve fastened up to 
the breast of his coat. 

" You are Colonel Despard!" cried he, in a tone of 
joyful surprise. 

"Then you do know me," said the stranger, 
" though you have had less reason to remember me 
than I have to remember you. You must turn back 
with me." 

**If you desire it, certainly." 

"Desire! I command it !" said the colonel, taking 
a pistol out of one of the holsters of the saddle, << and if 
you attempt to escape, by G — ! it will be with a bullet 
in your brains." 

" Force and threatening language are equally need- 
less, Colonel Despard,'' returned the fugitive, '' I neither 
fear you, nor your bullet — lam willing to accompany 
you — for I, also, have something that I would say — 'tis 
this — I lament as a misfortune the having been placed 
in circumstances which compelled me to injure you so 
severely as that empty sleeve denotes. It cost me my 
liberty, my country, and — and all that I hold dearest 
in this world. But I rejoice to see that the report of 
your death was unfounded." 

" You've no great reason to do that" — muttered the 
colonel between his teeth. 

"More than you dream of," said Florian, 

" And how ?" demanded the colonel. 

" Mademoiselle Delory, your daughter, is in the 
deepest aiBiction. She considers me as your murderer. 
Even now I was on my way out of the country, in 
obedience to the sentence of banishment she has pro- 
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nounced against me. But, thank God, that I have seen 
you alive ! I depart comparatively happy.'' 

The colonel, surprised, questioned him respecting 
the acquaintance of Mademoiselle Delory. The Ori- 
son, undaunted by the brusque and stern tone of the 
inquirer, answered with the openness and respect he 
was disposed to show to the man whom- Hermione 
called father. 

The colonel looked at him from time to time with 
acontracted brow, muttering expressions of impatience, 
sometimes walking on and sometimes stopping. 

<< Pshaw! this is all romance — " he said at length, 
and yet his brow was relaxed, and the look with which 
he eyed the fugitive from head to foot, less stern. The 
fearlessness of the young man's deportment, and the 
open, ingenuous expression of countenance that re- 
flected its colour on his words, forced Despard in spite 
of his angry feelings, to form a more favourable opinion 
of him. "Enough" — said he — "I take for granted 
you are a man of honour. My daughter is not one to 
throw away her regard on a villain. Be it so. I will 
now treat you accordingly; but my intention was to 
have given you into the custody of the magistrate of 
this district, until I could have communicated with the 
governor of Neuch&tol, and claimed you as a prisoner 
of war, and one of the promoters of the massacre at 
Dissentis." Fiorian disclaimed all participation, either 
in the massacre, or the ilUtimed Landsturm; adding, 
that although he was now under the especial pro- 
tection of the government of the canton, it was not 
from any consciousness of having merited persecution 
that he had asked it. 

"I cannot doubt you," said the colonel, "but my 
left arm, young man, must revenge the loss of the 
risht I have sworn it a thousand times, and I never 
voluntarily broke a vow. As an honourable man you 
cannot shrink from giving me satisfaction. You have 
put it out of my power to offer you the choice of wea- 
pons, but your countrymen are famous shots, and I sup- 
pose you are accustomed to pistols." 
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** Certainly — but I will not fight with Hermione's 
father.'' 

"You will not, say you! you must be taught obe- 
dience, young man. If you hang fire, by heavens! 
Pll shoot you as soon as I would a mad dog!" 

Having spoken these words in an imperious tone, 
the colonel ordered the groom to tie the horses to a 
tree, to take the pistols out of the holsters, and to hold 
one pair in his hands while they used the other. He 
offered one to Florian: " take this, or any other that 
you like better; all are loaded, and equally good.'' 
But seeing that the fugitive did not move, he grew 
furious — «'5death! sir, take the pistol, or be branded 
with the name of coward!" 

" You may shoot me if you like, but you shall not 
force me to take aim at you," said Florian, coolly. 
'^ Your life is of value — ^mine of none." 

*<Ha! ha! ha! your courage seems to have cooled 
since you quitted your mountains," said^the colonel, 
affecting a scornful laugh. 

" Why should you demand satisfaction," said Flo- 
rian, '' for an arm that you lost as fairly as you might 
now lose the other, were I to accept your challenge. If 
you insist on satisfaction, however, you shall have all I 
can give you — PU stand your fire." He took the offered 
pistol, and followed the colonel to the opening among 
the trees, where he and Lamarque had fought a few 
hours before. Dcspard's foot slipped in the congealed 
blood. ** The devil! what's this ?" cried he. 

** The blood of a man who forced me to fight with 
him this morning, as you would do now — ^your friend, 
Captain Lamarque." 

" Is he dead ?" cried Despard, turning pale. 

«No-l-only wounded. He is at Madame Bell's." 

"Now, then, d d villain!" cried the colonel, 

in a voice raised almost to a scream — '«Now for dou- 
ble vengeance — thy death or mine! — No flinching — ^the 
first fire is yours." 

<< I will not aim at Hermione's father," said the fu- 
gitive resolutely — as he fired at a crow, which at that 
moment flew high over his antagonist's head. 
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'^ Bravo!" cried Despard, as the bird fell at his foot. 

" It's now your turn, colonel," said the fugitive. 

" Then recommend yourself to heaven, young 
man," said he, " for you will soon be there, or else- 
where." He raised the deadly weapon — but his arm 
dropped to his side — and he appeared to hesitate; then 
taking a more deliberate aim — the ball passed through 
Plorian's hat. 

" Too high, by two inches at least," said the fugi- 
tive, picking up his hat, and examining the hole made 
by the bullet. 

"'Sdeath and furies!" cried Despard, stamping with 
rage, ^^ to miss at twenty paces! I can do nothing with 
this d d left arm!" 

" Try again," said the Grison, " weMl stand nearer." 

The groom advanced with the other pistols — the 
colonel put out his hand to take one, but as soon with- 
drew it again. " No, no,^' said he, " that is enough 
— I cannot ask more! Let us shake hands. And now 
tell me — Is poor Lamarque badly wounded V 

" Not dangerously," replied Florian, " but he suf- 
fers considerably from loss of blood." 

The colonel desiring to hear the particulars of the 
duel, Florian satisfied him. 

'< You must go with me to La C5te-aux-F6es." 

Florian seeming about to make some objection, Des- 
pard proceeded, without suffering him to speak, '< No 
difficulties, friend ; Hermione is a dear excellent girl, 
but her imagination is apt to run away with her, now 
and then. She fancies you her father's murderer, and 
has banished you — I will present you as the giver of 
my life ; we'll see what she will do then. Come, let 
us proceed." 

During their walk Despard plied the fugitive with 
innumerable questions, relative to the connexions of 
the latter in the Grisons ; the circumstances which 
brought him in contact with Captain Lamarque ; and 
the attachment between him and Mademoiselle Delo- 
ry. Florian answered unreservedly to all ; the colo- 
nel occasionally murmuring an oath, expressive of his 
surprize, impatience, or approbation. 
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ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



They were already within sight of their destination, 
when they were met by all their friends, including 
the two StafFards and professor Oynx. Hermione, the 
foremost of the group, rushed breathless into her 
father^s embrace ; while the others surrounded them 
with every possible expression of pleasure and con- 
gratulation. 

"Let us leave them to enjoy one another in peace," 
at length, said old StafFards to George and Florian ; 
"weMl go home and return again to morrow." 

"No, no, my dear friends," exclaimed Madame 
Bell, "joy should not part those whom sorrow had 
brought together. You must all spend this day with 
us. Let us go in, that poor Lamarque may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that his friend is restored to 
him ; you and I will head the joyful procession." 
With these words, she took old Stajffards' arm, and 
the rest followed, with the exception of the fugitive, 
who lingered behind. 

" Hollo! comrade!" cried the colonel, looking back, 
" What the devil do you keep in the rear for ? — come 
on. I reckon upon you to supply the place of the 
right arm which you caused me to leave in your con- 
founded snow mountains. Go, Hermione, take him 
by the hand ; and if he mutinies, we'll try force. 
En avantj mes enfans ! Marche .'" 

" Nothing loth,^' yet hardly knowing whether it 
was reality or illusion, Hermione obeyed her father's 
peremptory word of command. Florian pressed her 
offered hand, while he drew it through his arm, and 
they followed in silence. The denouement was too 
sudden and unexpected for either to be able to give ut- 
terance to the feelings it occasioned. 

As the party approached the house, Mother Morne 
glided from amongst the trees. They called to her to 
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come in, and be a sharer in the general joy ; but she 
answered only by a friendly nod to Florian and Her- 
mione, and again disappeared in her usual spectre-like 
manner. We too may as well take our leave at the 
door, since we know enough of the matters which 
should naturally be explained and discussed, to foresee 
that the result would be the proper complement of 
happiness and matrimony. 



THE 



RED-COAT OF PRAGUE. 



THE 



RED-COAT OF PRAGUE. 



It was the month of April. Business had compelled 
me to leave my peaceful home atEgra,and to inhabit a 
noisy hotel at Prague. This city affords many sources 
of amusement to travellers ; but I was home-sick, and 
delighted in nothing but the thought of soon returning 
to my wife and children. Fanny, indeed, wrote to 
me regularly once a week ; but the affectionate impa- 
tience she expressed at my protracted absence, only 
served to increase my vexation at the delays which 
kept me from her ; and not an hour passed without my 
devoutly wishing Prague and the holy shrine of St 
Nepomuc* at the devil — Or, at least, a hundred and 
fifty miles behind me. 

My dear reader, if you are not blessed with a pretty 
little wife of three and twenty, and two such merry 
blue eyed cherubs as my Leopold and Augustus, 
and if you are not five hundred times more m love 
after five years' marriage than on your wedding-day — 
you cannot understand my impatience, however min- 
utely I might describe its symptoms ; — and if you are — 
I need say no more about it. 

Well then — I thanked God when my business was 
concluded. I took leave of my friends — left P. P. C. 



* The Patron of the Cathedral at Prague. 
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cards with my acquaintance — asked for my bill — and 
ordered post-horses for the next day. 

All was ready for my departure, and my landlord 
brought his bill, at the last moment, with a bow pro- 
portioned to the sum total, which so far exceeded my 
calculations, that it left me short of cash for the jour* 
ney. I was therefore obliged to have recourse to my 
pocket book, in which I had put bills to a considerable 
amount the day before. I usually carried it in the 
breast pocket of my coat — ^but it was not there! I 
searched all my other pockets, one after another. I 
looked in every possible, as well as impossible, corner 
of the apartment — It was nowhere to be found. ** It 
is ever thus" — grumbled I — " a man cannot feel a 
moment's joy, but the devil is at his elbow, ready to 
play him some vexatious trick! ' To get through life 
without annoyance, one should care for nothing in it." 

The pocket-book was either lost, or stolen : and 
yet 1 could have sworn that I had felt it in its usual 
place, when I took off my coat the night before. Be- 
sides the bills of exchange, it contained Fanny's let- 
ters, and some other papers of value. As for the bills, 
I could never expect to see them again — for, being 
indorsed, they might be immediately cashed by the 
thief or the finder. Provoked at my loss, and still 
more at the delay it occasioned, I cursed and swore — 
a sin to which I am by no means prone. " Did the 
devil prowl about the world, as in good old times, he 
might tempt me to make a compact with him." As 
this thought crossed my mind, 1 recollected a strange 
figure in a close-buttoned red surtout, which I had 
remarked about a week before ; fancying at the time, 
that if Satan ever assumed a human form, he would 
resemble tiiis man. A cold shudder came over me at 
the recollection, which, mixing with my feelings of im- 
patient despair, I said aloud — "And yet, if he were 
the devil himself, and brought me my pocket-book, he 
should be welcome." At that moment there was a 
knock at my chamber-door. << Holloa!" cried I — 
«* suppose the tempter were to take me at my word, 
and make jest earnest, and that I were to find him at 
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the door?'' I turned the lock, and — the man in the 
red coat stood before me ! 

I must stop, and relate how and where I first be- 
held this apparition. Perhaps, too, it might be well 
to premise that I had studied Lavater, and piqued 
myself on my skill in physiognomy. 

A few evenings before, I had accompanied a friend 
to a coffee-house, intending to read the newspapers 
whilst he went up to the billiard room. I called for a 
glass of Dantzic and water, and the MoniteuVj and 
while the waiter was bringing them, I looked round 
at my fellow-loungers. At a table near me sat two 
grave elderly gentlemen, with powdered heads, and 
long queues, deep in a game of chess. A knot of 
young men, most of whom their dress proclaimed to 
be students, occupied the window in earnest discourse 
respecting supernatural appearances, and the nature 
of the human soul ; and a singular personage in a 
kind of scarlet surtout with long skirts, was pacing up 
and down the room ; his hands behind his back, and 
a gold-headed cane under the left arm. Sometimes 
he stopped for a moment, and appeared to listen to 
the argument in the window, and sometimes he look*- 
ed at the chess- players. The singularity of his figure 
and countenance completely diverted my attention 
from the events of the Spanish campaign ; and I 
could think of nothing else. He was below the mid- 
dle size, bony, and broad-shouldered. By his face I 
should have judged him about fifty ; but a consider- 
able stoop made him appear, at first sight, much older. 
Glossy, pitch-bUck hair hung straight and thick 
about his sallow visage ; a long hooked nose drooped 
over thin and firmly compressed lips ; and large dark 
eyes, whose brilliancy and animation, unnaturally 
contrasted with the cold impassibility of the other fea- 
tures, glittered beneath shaggy projecting eye-brows. 
It was altogether a countenance worthy of a hangman, 
a grand inquisitor, or a captain of banditti. 

<*The owner of such a face," thought I, << would 
burn a city, or spike a score of infants, for pastime. 
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For worlds I would not travel alone with hitn through 
a forest. Surely such a mouth can never have smiled, 
even in childhood!" 

In this conclusion, however, I was mistaken ; for 
just then he stopped near the students, and laughed at 
what they were saying. But — God preserve us! 
what a laugh! It made my blood run cold. It was 
a grin of hellish malice — my eyes glanced involuntar- 
ily downwards, in expectation of seeing the cloven- 
foot, and true enough, the feet were not fellows. One, 
only, resembled a human Toot ; the other misshapen 
member was covered by a boot of a peculiar form ; 
and yet he did not limp ; but, on the contrary, he 
glided along as gently as if he had been walking on 
egg-shells, and afraid of crushing them. 

I had forgotten the anxiety for news with which I 
had entered the coffee-house ; but I still held the pa- 
per in my hand, and looked over it at the hideous 
being by whom I felt spell-bound. 

Presently, as he was passing the chess-players, one 
of them said to his adversary in a tone of exultation, 
<^ You are done for at last, I think.^' The Red-coat 
stood still — his dark eye glanced rapidly over the 
board, and he said, <<You will find yourself mistaken, 
sir, you are check-mated at the third move.^^ His 
tones were low, sweet and clear ; the player, who 
had spoken, looked up with a supercilious smile, and 
the perplexed adversary shook his head incredulously 
as he moved his piece : he moved again — and — 
*^ check-mate." 

The combatants re-marshalled their men, and com- 
menced a new game. The Red-coat pursued his 
walk, and, presently, stopped again, and listened to 
the discussion in the window. One of the speakers 
addressed him abruptly, << You seem interested in our 
argument, sir. But your smile would imply that you 
entertain opposite opinions from mine respecting the di- 
vine and human natures. Have you read Schelling?" 

«I have." 

*< And, may I ask, why you smiled just now ?" 
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^^Schelling)'' replied the Red-coaty <^is a sharp- 
witted, sagacious poet, who gives the dexterous slights 
of his imagination for truths, secure that he can only 
be answered by other dreams, which require still 
greater acuteness than his own to defend. Philoso- 
phers are still what they have ever been. The blind 
dispute about the theory of colours, and the deaf about 
the laws of harmony. Just«as Alexander would have 
thrown a bridge up to the moon to carry his conquests 
into another world — so philosophers, dissatisfied with- 
in the boundaries of reason, would carry their argu- 
ments beyond it.^' 

The disputants grew noisy. The Red-coat took 
his hat, and gently glided out of the coffee-room. I 
saw him no more — but his infernal physiognomy 
haunted my dreams. 

He entered with a slight and familiar nod. *< Ex- 
cuse this intrusion. Have I not the pleasure of ad- 
dressing Herr Rudolf — Miiller ?'' 

*< Yes,'' I replied, rather drily. 

" How can you prove it ?'' 

A singular question thought I ; <Uhe man must be 
an emissary of the police.'' I took up the cover of a 
letter which lay on the table, and showed him my 
direction upon it. 

** Good!" he replied. " But your name is so com- 
mon a one in every part of Germany, that you must 
favour me with some further particulars in proof of 
your being the person whom my business concerns." 

"Sir," said I impatiently, "you must excuse me. 
I can't possibly enter upon business now. I am on the 
point of leaving Prague, and have still much to do. 
You have certainly addressed yourself to the wrong 
person— I am neither a political character, nor a mer- 
chant." 

" Indeed!" he exclaimed, measuring me from head 
to foot with his glittering black eyes. He was silent 
for a moment — retreated a step towards the door--«r 
hesitated, and then returned. 

" But you have nevertheless transacted commercial 
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business here in Prague ? — and is not your brother on 
the brink of bankruptcy ?" 

My cheeks glowed — I was thunderstruck — for I 
had believed the circumstance unknown to every hu- 
man being except Frederick and myself. I looked 
up and shuddered, as my eye met the demon's malig- 
nant sneer. 

<<Sir/' answered I, with as much composure as I 
could assume, ^< you are again mistaken; it is true I 
have a brother, and more than one — but none that ever 
dreamt of bankruptcy. '' 

<< Indeed!" muttered he, and his features settled 
once more into their cold, iron impassibility. It was 
of the utmost importance to my brother, that the state 
of his afifairs should not be known in Prague, and I 
dreaded lest my unwelcome visitor should see into my 
game, as he had done into that of the chess-players in 
the coffee house. << Mein Herr," said I, " you have 
certainly mistaken your man, and you must pardon 
me if I entreat you not to delay me any longer, for I 
have not a moment to lose." 

"Have one moment's patience" — answered my per- 
secutor. " I am really anxious to talk with you. You 
seem uneasy and embarrassed. Hasany thing unpleas- 
ant occurred ? You are a stranger in Prague, and so, 
in fact, am I — for it is above twelve years since I was 
here last. But there are few cases in which I cannot 
give useful advice. Only confide in me. Yours is an 
honest face. Do you happen, through any unforeseen 
circumstance, to be in want of money ?" 

He grinned horribly, a3 if he was bargaining for my 
soul — and rejoiced in the hope of overreaching me. 
My suspicions strengthened with every word he utter- 
ed — and as I caught a view of his villanous club-foot, 
a superstitious horror crept over nic, and I replied 
hastily that I did not want money. 

"But, allow me to ask," continued I, as civilly as I 
pould, "the name of one so generously disposed to- 
wards a stranger ?" 

^^ A name more or Idss, is nothing to the purpose," 
said he, <'arid I don't see how mine can signify to you. 
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But I am a Mannteuffel^* at your service. Does the 
sound inspire you with more confidence V^ 

<<Mannteuffel!" exclaimed I, and felt more than 
ever at a loss to understand whether this was to be 
taken for jest or earnest. In this perplexity my land- 
lord brought me a letter. I hesitated to open it, wish- 
ing first to get rid of my troublesome visitor; but he 
walked carelessly to the window, saying — 

" Pray read your letter without ceremony. Herr 
Muller, I can wait — and we will continue our con- 
versation afterwards. It is doubtless from your amia- 
ble Fanny.'' 

I was more and more bewildered; and, though my 
eyes ran over the letter, I was unable to collect my 
senses sufiiciently to understand its contents; and I 
thrust it into my pocket. 

"Now then,'' resumed the stranger, " you know 
who I am, and what I want ?" 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say ** Yes! I be- 
lieve you to be Satan, and that you have a fancy to 
have my soul for breakfast." But I refrained, and was 
silent. 

<< Another thought occurs to me," said he, with his 
grisly smile — "you are returning to Egra. I too am 
going in that direction to-morrow. I travel alone, and 
should be glad of a companion. Will you accept a 
seat in my carriage ?" 

I thanked him, and said that my horses were already 
bespoken for that morning, and that I expected them 
every minute. 

He looked disconcerted by my refusal. " You are 
a most impracticable man, Herr Rudolf Muller. But, 
I am resolved, notwithstanding, to be acquainted with 
your Fanny, and her boys Leopold and Augustus. So 
I shall call on my way through Egra. You look 
amazed! can you still be at a loss to guess the object 
of my visit ? Do you not perceive that I wish to ren- 

* The name of MannteuflTel, Anglice Mandevill is borne by 
one of the noblest bouses in Germany. 
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der you a service ? Speak, then — in the devil's name 
— and be open with me." 

<< Well !" said I, at length, summoning all my ener- 
gies, ^' If you are a sorcerer, tell me where is the poc* 
ket-book I have lost Besides papers of consequence, 
it contained three thousand florins in bills. Is it lost, 
or stolen ? and how may I recover it ?'' 

" Describe it." 

<' The outside is of green silk, with my initials em- 
broidered on the back, and surrounded by a garland of 
vergiss mein nicht. The work of my wife.'' 

< < And of course, more valuable, far, than the three 
thousand florins it contains ?" 

I saw bitter mockery in the contortion which ac- 
companied this remark, and which he evidently in- 
tended me to take for a friendly smile. At the same 
time I could not help remarking the tone in which he 
spoke. It was inexpressibly sweet. 

" We must see what can be done in this matter," 
continued he, " what will you give me for restoring 
your lost treasure ?" 

His eyes were fixed upon me, with an expression 
that I could only construe into the hope that I would 
ofi'er him my precious soul in return. Whilst I stood 
considering what to answer, he put his hand into the 
breast of his red surtout, and produced the identical 
pocket-book. 

<< There's your treasure," he said, "and the three 
thousand florins into the bargain." 

I was overjoyed. " How, in the world, did you 
come by it ?" asked I, while I examined and found 
that nothing was missing. 

" I found it on the Moldau bridge, yesterday, about 
four o'clock." 

a Yes — I remember taking it out to look at a mem- 
orandum, as I crossed the bridge coming from the ex- 
change. But I also remember putting it up again." 

" Probably your glove was on, in which case it was 
easy to miss the pocket. I stood above an hour on the 
bridge, in hopes that the person who had dropped it. 
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might return to look for it. I then went to my lodg- 
ings, and read the contents, in order to find some clue 
to the right owner. The directions of the letters led 
me to this hotel, and I called twice last night, but you 
were out both times." 

Good God ! how is it possible to be so deceived by 
a face ? My present joy was as extravagant as my 
past vexation, and I could have hugged my ill-favoured 
visitor with all my heart. I began to overwhelm him 
with thanks; but he would not hear me. He shook 
hands with me heartily, but hastily; and departed, say- 
ing, as he went out — "Salute your amiable Fanny for 
me, Herr Muller: we shall meet at Egra/' 

There was nothing more to delay me. The land- 
lord cashed one of my bills, and my servant was pre- 
ceding me to the carriage with my portmanteau on his 
shoulder, when I heard my brother Frederick's voice 
inquiring for me below. It was he on whose business 
I had come to Prague. 

Of course there was now an end of my journey. 
We returned together to the apartment I had just left, 
and I rejoiced to hear from Frederick that the storm 
which had threatened him had blown over. A very » 
heavy loss had been repaired by the unexpected suc- 
cess of a daring speculation in coffee and cotton ; and 
he was now come to Prague for the purpose of wind- 
ing up his accounts in person with his correspond- 
ents, having determined to retire from business, the 
anxieties and risks of which were ill repaid by the 
gains.'' 

I accompanied him to several houses, and assisted 
him in divers matters of business ; but perceiving my 
impatient longings after home, at the end of three days, 
he advised me to return without him, which I was the 
more willing to do, as he seemed likely to be detained 
some weeks. Post-horses were ordered once more ; 
and by day-light I was on my road to Egra. 

As the carriage rolled along, the mysterious finder of 
my pocket-book perpetually recurred to my thoughts. 
His hideous features, club-foot and red surtout, were 
continually before my eyes. If 1 had ever been in- 
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clined to believe in the existence of a Mephistophiles, 
the sight of this man would have removed all doubt 
upoa the subject. He had indeed honestly restored 
my property, and he might easily have obtained his 
knowledge of my concerns from Fanny's letters, and 
the papers containing my brother's instructions relative 
to his affairs in Prague ; but his physiognomy! — no, 
impossible! The hand of nature never could have tra- 
ced such deceptive characters! 

I followed up this train of thought, and gave the 
rein to my imagination, which had always delighted 
in the marvellous. It served to while away the hours 
which would have appeared insupportably tedious, had 
my mind dwelt continually on the home from which 
they divided me. I ended in a firm persuasion that 
this Mannteuffel, as he styled himself, was neither 
more than nor less than Satan ; and his seeming hon- 
esty only a stratagem to kidnap my poor soul, and 
cheat me of the snug berth I had hoped for in Paradise. 
But supposing my conjecture right, what temptation 
could he offer me ? Wealth ? I was not avaricious. 
A throne ? Yes — I would accept one — but only for a 
« week : I would give peace to the world, and then re- 
turn, like Cincinnatus, to my turnip-field. Beauty ? 
What should I care for all the Helens and Armidas of 
the earth, blessed as I am by such a wife as Fanny. 
Supernatural powers ? I would not give a straw to be 
Doctor Faust — and why ? because I am happy! — no, 
not quite happy either — for I quake when I think that 
the grim skeleton, with his scythe, may at any moment 
mow down my Fanny, my children, or myself! And 
then comes the grand question — Shall we know where 
to find one another in Heaven ? I should undoubtedly 
like to ascertain this by a glance into futurity ; but 
granting that the devil would allow me to peep through 
a chink of eternity, what could he show me there but 
his own realm of fire and brimstone ? 

Enough of such fancies. I was two daj^ and a 
night going from Prague to Egra. The second day 
was fast waning. It was in vain that I lavished money 
and entreaties upon the postilions : I had recourse to 
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less gentle language, with as little effect ; I obtained 
nothing but a drowsy " Ya, ya, Mein Herr!" and we 
persevered in the same provoking jog-trot. 

Nearly three months had elapsed since I left Fanny 
— it was our first separation. With what joyful emo- 
tions I anticipated the moment when I should clasp 
her in my arms. 

Yet Fanny was not my first love : before I knew 
her there had been a certain Julia Von Walberg, who 
was torn from me by her proud father, and afterwards 
married to a rich Polish nobleman. Our love — we 
both loved for the first time — bordered on idolatry — 
on frenzy. At parting we swore eternal coostancy, 
not only in this life, but beyond the grave, both hon- 
estly believing our feelings unalterable ; but Julia 
became the Starost's wife ; and I — saw Fanny. My 
second love was holier, deeper, tenderer than the first. 
Julia was the goddess of my imagination — but Fanny 
was the adored of my heart. 

The clock of Egra struck one, as we passed through 
its silent streets. I alighted at the inn, where I de- 
posited my servant Christopher and my luggage ; with 
the intention of returning thither to sleep, should I find 
my family in bed. I then ran towards my house, which 
was situated a little beyond the farthest gate, and soon 
had the delight of seeing its windows glittering in the 
moon-beams, from amongst the lofty walnut-trees 
which sheltered it. 

But all were asleep. Oh! Fanny, Fanny! hadst 
thou awaked — what anguish and terror would have been 
spared me! All slept — my wife — my children — my 
servants! Not a light to be seen. I wandered round 
and round the house — tried every door and window — 
but all were fast bolted and barred. I would not dis- 
turb their slumbers. I found the door of a summer- 
house open. My wife's work-basket lay on the little 
rustic table ; and the moon-light discovered the hobby- 
horses, drums, and carts of my little ones, scattered 
about the floor, as if they had spent the afternoon there. 
Happy, even amongst these inanimate objects, which 
assured me of the vicinity of their owners, I took them 
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up one after another with feeh'ngs of tenderness, and at 
last determined to spend the night there, instead of 
returning to the inn. I accordingly wrapped my cloak 
round me, and stretched myself on the sofa, which was 
both hard and short ; but, as after forty hours' travel- 
ling, a man is not apt to be very fastidious about his 
bed, I was asleep in two minutes. 

I had scarcely closed my eyes, when I was roused 
by the creaking of the summer-house door. I started 
up, and beheld the shadow of a man in the moon-shine. 
Persuaded that he was a thief, I felt for my travelling 
pistols, and was about to fire, when he advanced to- 
wards me, and I recognised my Prague friend in his 
red coat. 

"Whence come you ?" — said I, dropping my arm. 

"From Prague. I start again in half an hour. But 
I was anxious to keep my promise of calling upon you 
and your Fanny as I passed through. I saw your ser- 
vant at the inn, who told me of your having walked 
on, in the expectation of finding your family still up. 
It is cold here — surely you are not going to sleep in 
this damp place ?" 

We walked out into the garden : I thought I should 
feel more at ease with my mysterious visitor in the open 
air, than in such close quarters. It was in vain that I 
tried to laugh ofif my superstitious fears. I trembled 
from head to foot. His features appeared harder, and 
the glare of his eyes more unearthly in the moon-light 

"You really startled me," said I, endeavouring to 
appear unconcerned—^" I shake as if I had seen a ghost. 
How came you to seek me in the summer-house ?" 

"Do you not know me, then, nor what I want with 
you ?'' he asked, with the same ghastly smile, and 
toneless voice, as he uttered these mysterious words 
in my hotel at Prague. 

"Truly, I know no more of you now, than at Prague. 
But V\l tell you what I thought then, if you will not 
be offended. I thought that if you w^e hot a sorcerer, 
you must be the devil.*' 

He grinned again, and replied — " Well ! and suppose 
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yoa guessed right, would you be disposed to make a 
bargain with me ?'' 

" You must bribe high, Mein Herr Satan, for I am 
the happiest fellow iu the world, and want nothing 
that I am aware of." 

<<0h! I shall neither offer nor give you any thing. 
That did very well in old times, when people believed 
in the devil, and were on their guard against his wiles. 
He was then forced to come to terms. But in these 
days, when no one believes in his existence, and every 
thing is reduced to reason, — or what is so miscalled, 
— ^men's souls are at discount.'* 

^^Yet I trust mine is not of such little worth. 
Though I too hold Beelzebub for an old wife's tale ^ 
and am persuaded that an ounce of reason begets more 
virtue than a ship-load of superstitious fears.'* 

*' There you are!" replied he — ** there you are, with 
your proud security. Depend upon it — ^such pre- 
sumption obtains more recruits for hell, than a whole 
legion of sergeants in Satan's uniform. Since more 
have affected to believe eternity to be a problem, and 
hell an eastern fable — since they have ranked honesty 
with imbecility, qualified abandoned passion with the 
name of amiable weakness, and mistaken pride for 
greatness of mind — since cunning has been exalted as 
prudence, and benevolence stigmatized as folly, the 
devil need give himself no more trouble to catch you 
— you enlist voluntarily under his banner! Reason is 
on your lips, whilst the might of a thousand passions 
rules your hearts, and the holiest amongst you is good 
no longer than while temptation is away." 

" Spoken like a devil, truly," said I. 

<< I speak the truth," replied he, with a ghastly smile, 
<< because mankind no longer credit it. While truth 
was yet esteemed on earth, Satan was necessarily dub- 
bed the father of lies. The case is different now-^but 
the poor devil must still be the antipode of man." 

<< In this respect, however, you and I are not anti- 
podes to one another — for I perfectly agree with yoti, 
most philosophical Satan." 

«« Good ! — then you are mine already. Let me but 
Vol. I.— Q 
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catch hold of a hair, and I soon get the head — as you 
will find to your cost. But I must take my leave — I 
fear I have already caught cold, and my carriage is 
probably ready by this time. Farewell, Herr Muller." 

I accompanied him to the inn ; for there was some- 
thing about this strange being which commanded a 
kind of involuntary respect, in spite of the ideas I had 
entertained concerning him. Four post-horses were, 
in fact, coming out of the stable, and a travelling-car* 
riage stood before the door of the inn, which was also 
the post-house. 

« Will you not come in,*' said ray companion, <^ and 
partake of some punch which I ordered to be prepared 
against my return ?" 

I accepted the invitation, and felt cheered by the 
lights and the warmth of the room. The punch was 
brought in immediately. Another traveller, a tall, 
meagre, elderly gentleman, was walking about with an 
air of weariness and ill humour. Luggage lay scattered 
about, and on the table I observed a cachemir and a 
straw bonnet. 

" Tell my wife, when she comes, that I am gone to 
bed," said the traveller to a waiter who came for a 
portmanteau. << I must start early, let the horses be 
ready." 

The Red-coat and I soon emptied the bowl of punch 
amidst various chat ; for the warmth of the liquor had 
revived my spirits. At last my companion rose from 
his seat, pulled his travelling-cap over his ears, and 
threw on a large fur cloak ; I conducted him to his car- 
triage, <^ we shall meet again soon!" said he, as the 
chasseur closed the door. The postilions cracked their 
whips, and whirled off like lightning. 

I thought it more prudent not to return to the cold 
summer-house, and determined to order a bed at the 
inn. Accordingly I re-entered the salorij where a 
lady was taking up the shawl and bonnet which I had 
before observed. She turned towards me as if to leave 
the room, and I was transfixed to the earth by the 
sight of Julia, my first love (who with her husband. 
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the Starost of Wielsky, was on her way to Italy). 
Her emotion was not less than mine. 

"Rudolph! can it be you ?" At the sound of her 
voice, all the feelings which she had once inspired re- 
vived, and rushed upon my heart with frantic violence. 
She extended her arms, and I sobbed upon her bosom. 
On a sudden, Julia recollected that she was half un- 
dressed, and wrapped the shawl about her shoulders. 

<< I cannot remain thus in a public room," said she, 
"my apartment is close by. Come, Rudolph, we 
have much to tell one another ; and we shall not have 
an opportunity to-morrow, as the Starost wishes to set 
out early.'' 

As I followed her across the corridor, I thought of 
my wife. ^« It would be an injury to Fanny,'' said I 
to nfiyself, <<to suppose for a moment that she could 
take umbrage at this casual meeting with an old friend." 
Julia shut the door, and we sat down upon the sofa. 
We talked long of her present circumstances, and were 
insensibly led to speak of our past feelings. I found 
that she was miserable with the Starost, and still clung 
to me with unchanged affection. She appeared to me 
more beautiful than ever. There was a new and inde- 
scribable charm in all her words. She recalled our 
first meeting at the ball on her sister's bridal-day; and 
our second, in the palace-gardens. Then the water- 
party with our respective parents — when, in the ely- 
sium of Worlilz, we vowed eternal love. We lived 
over again the agonizing moment of separation — 
enough ! The feelings of both were excited to madness. 
The past, as well as the future, disappeared ; and we 
forgot that we had ever ceased to belong to one another 
— how weak is man in the hour of temptation ! 

The noise of an opening door awaked us from our 
guilty dream. A tall, gaunt figure in a nightgown, 
and pale as a corpse, was standing motionless, with 
the lock in. one hand, and a candle in the other. 
Rushing suddenly forward, he seized the wretched 
Julia b}' the hair — and, twisting his hand in her long 
raven tresses — dragged her across the floor, a torrent 
of opprobrious epithets pouring from his foaming lips. 
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This sight roused me from the stupor into which I was 
plunged by the convtctton that the apparition before 
me was the Starost. I ran to her assistance, and, in 
my despair, snatched a knife from the table as I passed. 
Letting go his victim, the Starost sprung upon me like 
an enraged tiger. I fell backwards, and, before I 
could recover my feet, he grasped my throat in his 
fingers with such violence, that I should have been 
strangled, had not the knife pierced his heart, while 
I was struggling to free myself from his gripe. He 
slackened his hold, and I withdrew the blade. The 
blood rushed gurgling out, and he dropped dead on the 
floor. 

Julia threw herself by her bleeding husband, and 
vainly endeavoured to stanch the wound. I stood 
looking on what I had done, overwhelmed with horror 
and remorse. "Why," exclaimed I, at last, *'oh! 
why did I leave my summer-house ? Cursed be the 
tempter who drew me hither! and cursed be the hour 
in which I incurred his acquaintance! Oh, my poor 
children! my beloved — my unfortunate, my excellent 
Fanny! From the very threshold of my earthly par- 
adise am I cast into hell! — I am a murderer!'^ 

The noise had awakened the other inmates of the 
house, and I heard voices and trampling overhead. 
There was no alternative between flight and discovery. 
I seized a lamp which was burning on the table, and 
rushed down the stairs, resolving to fly home to my 
wife and children — to press them once more to my 
heart — and then, to go forth on the wide world like 
another Cain. The light gleamed on my hand, and I 
saw, with terror, that it was red with the blood of the 
Starost I looked down, and perceived that my white 
waistcoat and trousers were also stained with the "fil- 
thy witness" of my crime. I redoubled my speed — 
but the street-door was locked, and the key taken away. 
I turned towards the back of the house, in the hope of 
finding egress through the kitchen. In the mean time, 
my lamp had betrayed me ; and I heard people run- 
ning from difierent parts of the house, and hurrying 
down the stairs by which I bad descended, with loud 
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shouts of "There he goes! Stop the murderer!" 
Fear lent me wings, and I reached a barn on the op- 
posite side of the yard, behind which, I knew there 
was a garden, from whence I could easily escape into 
the fields. But I had scarcely entered, when I felt a 
hand grasp the collar of my coat T made a desperate 
efiort to disengage myself; it proved ineflfectual — and 
I thrust my light into the straw with which the barn 
was nearly filled, in hopes, by setting it on fire, to di- 
vert the attention of my pursuers, whilst I darted 
through the back door of the building. As I expect- 
ed, the fellow who had seized me, let go his hold, 
to join the others in endeavouring to extinguish the 
flames, which spread with terrible rapidity. In two 
minutes I was over the garden paling. I dashed for- 
ward over hedge and ditch. The instinct of self-pre- 
servation overpowering every other feeling ; the fare- 
well to my family which I had contemplated but a 
moment before, was now out of the question. Com- 
pelled, at length, to stop and take breath, I thought of 
my return home, and of the joyful meeting I had anti- 
cipated at sunrise. The events of the last hour seem- 
ed impossible — but my bloody garments, the cold pier- 
cing air, and the solitude around me, too clearly 
proved their reality. 

Still urged by my fears, I soon set ofiF afresh, and 
ran till I was again exhausted. I felt the impossibi- 
lity of proceeding at the same rate, while every time I 
slackened my pace the shouts of my bloodhounds 
seemed to approach nearer and nearer. Had I posses- 
sed a weapon of any kind, or had I been in sight of a 
river, I should have ended my miserable existence. 
Dripping with perspiration — breathless and trembling 
with fear and fatigue — 1 could now scarcely drag my- 
self along ; and was forced frequently to lie down on 
the wet grass to sa^ve myself from fainting. At last, 
I arrived at the nearest village, and while I stood in 
doubt whether it was safest to go round, or to gain time 
by dashing boldly through it, at the risk of being seen, 
as the moon still shone in full lustre, an alarm sound- 
ed from the church tower, and the peal was answered 
VOL. I. — Q 2 
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by all the surrounding villages. I was distracted. I 
looked back for the first time since I commenced my 
flight. Oh, God! what horror met my view! A 
blood-red sky, and volumes of rolling smoke issuing 
from a huge column of flames! ^^ Egra — my native 
home — reduced to ashes! and I — I^ the incendiary! 
Oh, Fanny! Fanny! Oh, my children ! WhatawsJc- 
ing has your wretched father prepared for you !" 

I started furiously from the ground, and ran head- 
long — bounding, with unnatural strength and agility, 
over every impediment, until I attained a pine-lorest, 
at some distance from the village ; my steps lighted 
by the conflagration, and the loud tocsin vibrating 
through my brain. 

When I had penetrated to the most dense and 
gloomy spot of the forest, and was at length relieved 
from the sight of the red flames, and the flickering 
dhadow of my own body, which, in my frenzy, I 
took for the evil spirit urging me to destruction; I fell 
prostrate on my face, and cursed my faite aloud. I 
beat my head against the earth — I tore up the grass 
and weeds with my convulsed hands — I would have 
died — but I knew not how. 

<< Adulterer! murderer! incendiary! all in one short 
hour! The Red-coat was right : the only saint is he 
who has had no opportunity to sin. < Give the devil a 
hair/ said he, < and he straightway has your head.^ 
What perverse fate brought the demon to my summer- 
house? Why did I taste his hell-broth? Had not 
my blood been inflamed, and my brain troubled by 
the liquor, I might have seen Julia without betraying 
Fanny. The Starost would not have been murdered, 
nor my native town on fire! I should not have lain 
here, a prey to despair — a horror to myself, and curs- 
ed of mankind!" 

The deafening sound of the tocsin continued to ap- 
pal me. My only comfort was in the thought that it 
was not yet day, and I might therefore hope to proceed 
further unseen. I tried to rise — when it occurred to 
me that it was the first of May, Fanny's birth-day. 
Tears gushed from my eyes at the recollection of the 
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happiness I had hitherto enjoyed on each return of 
this day, when my family and friends were wont to 
gather round us for its celebration. It now struck 
me that this was St Walpurga's Eve, which, accord- 
ing to the superstitious notions of our forefathers, has 
ever been a night of terror, when evil spirits are suf- 
fered to roam at pleasure, and torment mankind ; and 
the devil assembles his witches on the summit of the 
Blocksberg. I could now have given credit to the 
most absurd legends that had ever amused my child- 
hood. I thought again of the mysterious Red-coat, 
and his singular discourse — and why should I conceal 
my weakness? I would now, unhesitatingly, have 
given my soul for the certainty of his being the devil, 
that I might obtain from him deliverance from my 
pursuers, forgetful ness of my crimes, and immediate 
removal, with my wife and children, to some distant 
corner of the earth, where 1 might live happy and 
unknown. 

But the tocsin rang louder and louder — and the 
gray tints of morning became perceptible — I started 
up, and resumed my flight through the forest till I 
reached the high-road. 

Here I stopped again to breathe — again I began to 
doubt the reality of what had happened. It was all 
so horrible — so sudden. I looked around me — but 
the red light still glared above the dark foliage. I 
felt my clothes and my fingers besmeared afresh with 
the blood of the Starost. << These stains must infalli- 
bly betray me!'' thought I. I hastened to strip off 
my clothes, and hid them in a bush. I washed my 
bloody hands in the dewy grass ; and thus, half-naked, 
I sprang forward with more desperate speed than be- 
fore. Yet I was still conscious of being an object of 
suspicion ; for who but a murderer or a madman 
would run along the high-road in his shirt ? I deter- 
mined accordingly to compel the first peasant I should 
meet to give me his frock ; I might then proceed with- 
out fear of discovery. But what should I do for food ? 
I now recollected that my purse and pocket-book 
were in the coat I had thrown away — I stopped — un- 
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certain whether it would not be advisable to ^o back 
for them. But — the blood of the Starost! — I would 
not take millions to look upon it again ! — And besides, 
I should see the flames glancing through the trees all 
the way I went. No — I would sooner gaze on the 
burning gulf of hell! I ran on a few yards, when I 
heard the rattling of carriage wheels before me. Per- 
haps peasants coming to the relief of Egra, with a fire- 
engine. Trembling like an aspen-leaf, I threw my- 
self behind some bushes, from whence I could see the 
road. The sound proceeded from a britscka drawn 
by a pair of horses, and driven by a gentleman who 
sat inside. He continued to slacken his pace, as he 
approached the spot where I lay concealed. His face 
was turned from me, and he was looking over the 
side of the carriage, towards the hind wheel. He 
stopped, and jumped out, and then walked slowly 
back, about twenty yards, apparently looking for 
something that he had dropped. 

<'I should be safe were I in that carriage,^' said I 
to myself. '' My legs cannol carry me much further. 
Clothes, money, safety, are now within my grasp. 
Heaven or hell has, at last, compassion upon me! 
The carriage is empty — no one near — in a moment 
the opportunity will be lost — why this hesitation ? — 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and a man 
must take safety wherever it is to be found!" 

The die was cast — I made but one spring from my 
hiding-place to the road — and one spring from the 
road into the britscka. I seized the reins, and turn- 
ing the horses in the contrary direction from that 
in which they were going, I should soon have been 
far from my blazing home, had not the owner of the 
carriage endeavoured to stop me as I passed, by run- 
ning to the horses' heads. 

There was no time for altercation, I whipped on, 
at all risks, hallooing to him to get out of the way. 
The horses reared — he was thrown down — and the 
carriage went over his body. He shrieked for help 
in a voice that penetrated my inmost soul— it was a 
well-known — ^a beloved voice — I could not believe 
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my ears. The sound had awakened oiher feelings 
besides that absorbing terror of pursuit, which had 
even blinded me to the object before. I drew up the 
reins, and looked back. What horrid vision blasted 
my sight! I shudder while I tell it— I beheld the 
bleeding body of my brother, who must, unexpect- 
edly, have concluded his business at Prague, and set 
out a few hours after me. I remained for some mi- 
nutes motionless, stupidly staring at my poor Fre- 
derick, as though a thunder-bolt had fallen upon me. 
All feeling seemed annihilated. I descended slowly 
from the carriage ; my limbs conveyed me, as it were 
mechanically, to the side of the sufferer ; and it was 
with difficulty I articulated his name. But he heard 
me not — the wheel had passed over his breast ; and, 
after a slight convulsive struggle, he ceased to breathe. 
I was the accused, who had bereaved him of a life^ 
a thousand times dearer than my own! Horrible! 
most horrible! Two murders in one night! Both, 
truly, unpremeditated — I may say involuntary — and 
both committed in the madness of despair. But they 
were committed, and the consequence of a first crime, 
which I might have avoided. Bitter scalding tears 
poured down my cheeks — not the tears of sorrow 
for the loss of a beloved brother, but tears of impo- 
tent rage at my untoward destiny. Till now my life 
had been unsullied by vice or crime. I had feeling 
for all that was beautiful and true. I knew no greater 

i'oys than those arising from the happiness of my fel- 
ow-creatures. And now, a single aberration from 
principle, by which I became the sport of a malignant 
fate or necessity, has made me the most wretched out- 
cast under Heaven ! Let no man boast of his virtue, 
strength, or reason, since one unguarded moment is 
enough to dim the purity of an angel! Happy is he, 
whose fate, more merciful than mine, throws not a 
brother under his murderous wheels! 

Enough ! There is no moral for such as cannot dis- 
cover it of themselves. I must hasten to the end of 
my disastrous adventures. < 

I kissed the clammy forehead of my victim. I ^ 
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pressed his cold hands to my bosom. I thought of all 
his love for me — of mine for him. On a sudden the 
sound of voices reminded me of my perilous situation, j 
and before I knew what I was doing, I found myself j 
again in the thickest part of the forest. Every feel- 
ing, every wish was paralysed, except the desire of 
life. In this bewilderment of mind, I sought no 
path, but forced my way through brake and brier, 
regardless of the thorns which tore my flesh, to where 
the gloom was deepest, and the branches most thickly 
interwoven. The rising wind moaned amongst the 
trees, and in everv blast I heard the sounds of mur- 
derer! Fratricide! At length, my feet became en- 
tangled in the rank weeds — i fell — and when 1 recov- 
ered my senses, the sun had risen. Daylight seemed 
to change the nature of my feelings : repentance had 
succeeded fear. I thought of my wretched wife, and 
her orphan babes — of the disconsolate family of my 
brother — and, suddenly, existence became an insup- 
portable burthen. 

" Oh, had I but suffered the Starost to strangle me! 
I had deserved my fate, for I was a traitor to my Fan- 
nj', and to the vows which had made her mine. Or, 
had I turned back when I saw the fire which I had 
kindled, and thrown myself into the flames! My bro- 
ther had been yet alive, and my brow had not borne 
the mark of Cain!" 

I now feared to live, because I feared the occasions 
of new crimes which seemed to beset my path. I felt 
that the sinner inhaled new sin at every breath. I 
thought of self-murder — for this I was too weak. I 
resolved, therefore, to deliver myself up to justice, and 
to make full confession of my crimes. I felt, too, a 
melancholy hope of once more seeing my wife and 
children — of obtaining their forgiveness — and of quit- 
ting life, accompanied by their tears. I thought, too, 
of some dispositions for the future comfort of my fam- 
ily, which had been omitted in the will I had made 
before my departure from home. 

I became more tranquil. I had resigned life, and 
the fury of conscience was appeased. " I arose, and 
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walked slowly on — but I knew not whither. I had 
nothing to guide me. The forest lay around in impen- 
etrable gloom. I wished even for a glimmer of the 
conflagration to direct my steps. At length, the forest 
grew lighter, and I soon found myself on a road full 
of deep ruts, along which I pursued my way, on the 
chance of its leading me back to Egra. 

I heard the neighing of horses before me. The 
sound thrilled through my heart, and recalled the love 
of life. I would have turned back ; and again plunged 
into the depths of the forest. 

*< It is true,'' said I to myself, ^* thou art a malefactor 
guilty of the most atrocious crimes. Yet happiness 
might still be thine, couldst thou be saved ! for thy mis- 
deeds are the result of accident, and not of depravity.'' 

Thus I argued, forgetful of all my former resolutions, 
whilst a vision of the solitude in which I might yet 
enjoy life with my Fanny under a borrowed name, 
startjed up before me. I had, notwithstanding, con- 
tinued to walk on, till a turn in the road brought me 
close to an overturned carriage. A broken wheel lay 
in the road, and the horses grazed quietly along the 
hedge,, whilst near them — on the trunk of a hewn tree 
— sat the Red-coat ! 

I uttered an exclamation of mingled joy, fear, and 
surprise. He looked up with his wonted smile. " Wel- 
come!" said he, ^' did I not say we would soon meet 
again ? Here have I been sitting alnfiost all night. 
The postilion and my servant went back to Egra for 
assistance, and have not yet returned." 

*< There is more need of their assistance there than 
here," replied I, "for the town is on fire." 

<* I thought so," said he, calmly, "from the redness 
of the sky yonder. But what are you doing in the 
forest? Why are you not helping to extinguish the 
flames which are destroying your native town ?" 

<< I have something else to do. Save me, if you can ! 
I am a monster of iniquity! Since we parted, I have 
become a faithless husband — a murderer — incendiary, 
and fratricide — all in the short space of three hours! 
and yet, I swear most solemnly, I am not a villain!" 
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The Red-coat stamped his club-foot upon the ground 
with an expression of displeasure ; but his countenance 
remained hard and inflexible. He returnea no answer. 

I proceeded with my wretched narrative, and when 
I came to the end, he looked at me for some instants 
without speaking.* 

<< Dost thou know me now, and what I want of 
thee ?" he asked, at length. 

"My soul — my soul!" shrieked I, "for now, in- 
deed, do I believe that you are Satan." 

'*Then fall down, and worship me." 

I threw myself on my knees, and raised my clasped 
hands in frenzy to the mysterious being before me. 
** Save me, whoe'er thou art. Oh ! save my wife and 
children, for they are innocent! Bring us to a desert 
cave, where wilh bread and water we might yet be 
happy. But first wipe from my memory the horrid 
events of this night, else paradise itself would be a hell. 
Canst thou not — then in this world — on the scaffold — 
let me pay the forfeit of my crimes." 

These words were answered by a kick from the 
club-foot, which laid me on my back. 

*^ So much for piety — sentiment— and pride of rea- 
son!" said the fiend, with a bitter scornful laugh. 
" So much for the sophistry which denied the devil, 
and doubted of eternity ! — Hurried from crime to crime, 
the philosopher crowns his folly by crouching to the 
power he denied, to obtain impunity." 

"Now, Satan, I know thee," screamed I, foaming 
with rage and mortification, '< I know thee by the ab- 
sence from thy iron heart of that pity which warms 
the breast of man. I spurn thy favour, vile scoffer! 
I would only have bought thy aid, and paid for it with 
my soul. But I feel, notwithstanding my crimes, that 
it may yet be saved — and that the way to repentance 
and grace is not yet closed." 

His countenance assumed an air of grave severity 
which I had not yet remarked in it. 

«« No, Herr Muller," said he, " I am no devil, as 
you infragine — ^but a man like yourself. You were a 
villain, and now you are a madman into the bargain. 
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But he who renounces principle cannot long retain his 
reason; for virtue and wisdom are one. I despise you, 
and would not help you if I could. The soul you 
supposed I coveted, is so ripe for hell, that the devil 
himself would not deem it worth bidding for!" 

I stood before him in silent doubt and perplexity. 
Shame and rage — ^remorse — and yet, determination to 
commit any crime to save my life-— contended within 
me. I cannot describe what passed in my mind ; for 
the history of that minute would fill a volume — and 
even then the reader would have but an imperfect con- 
ception of my thoughts and feelings. 

« If you are not the being I took you for,'' said I, 
«<I am sorry for it. But whoever or whatever you 
really are — ^help me this once. You must not refuse , 
since you are the origin of my misery !" 

« Ay ! it is ever so," replied he — a cold, sarcastic 
smile curling his lip, << where is the man who will not 
seek extenuation of his crimes — who will not accuse 
every thing, and every one, except himself ?" 

« Yes — I repeat it — you were the first cause of the 
horrors which have beset me this night. Wherefore 
came you to my summer-house, when I was sleeping 
in innocence and peace until morning should reunite 
me to my family ? Had you not waked me, I had 
been virtuous still." 

<< But say — did I wake you to commit adultery and 
murder ? As well might he who sheds the blood of 
thousands to satisfy his ambition, throw the blame on 
the miner who dug the sword from the bowels of the 
earth!" 

"Why then did you assume the character of Satan 
during our interview in the garden ? And what did 
you mean by the mysterious tone with which you said, 
that < the man who suffers the devil to touch a single 
hair, will soon give him his head ?' " 

" Well ! — and was the assertion false ? You are your- 
self, Herr Muller, a fearful proof of its justice. Did 
/ demand the hair, or did you offer it? You could 
not have seen Julia without thinking of your wife. 
But you trusted too much to your virtue : or, rather, 
Vol. L— R 
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you thought not of virtue at all : — else, you would 
have heard its < still small voice' counselling you to fly 
home to your family. No man should trust his heart 
when temptation crosses his path. The first light 
thought which arises in his mind, is the single hair in 
the deviFs clutch.'' 

<* I cannot deny the truth of what you say," replied 
I, deeply humiliated, — <<but how could I have foreseen 
such liorrid, nay, improbable consequences. Think 
only of the dreadful combination of circumstances 
against me ?" 

^^Tou should have thought of them. ~ Could you 
not have thought of the possibility of the Starost's com- 
ing in, when his wife fell into your aims ?•— of the 
probability of a wide conflagration, when you thrust a 
burning lamp amongst the straw ? — of the certainty of 
a fratricide, when you urged the horses against their 
owner's breast ?-^for Frederic or a stranger were all 
one — since every man is your brother !" 

<< Perhaps — ^but cease to torture me, my wretched- 
ness needs no aggravation. You must at least allow 
that 1 might have committed the first error, without the 
succeeding horrors necessarily ensuing: had it not been 
for the strange and terrible coincidence out of which 
they grew ?" 

<<Who can grant such a position ? For, in fact, 
what was there terrible and strange in the Starost's 
entering his wife's chamber, or in the barn's being fil- 
led with straw ? or in your brother's travelling peace- 
ably along the road leading to his home ? No, sir, what 
you term strange and terrible coincidences, could never 
have been productive of evil, had you not deviated 
from virtue. The world is good : it is the mind of man 
which transforms it into a hell. Poison and daggers 
are the invention of man ; but for his evil passions, the 
one had continued a healing medicine, and the other a 
peaceful ploughshare. Seek not further justification !" 

My crimes seemed to stand suddenly before me in 
all their naked deformity. I tore my hair, and shriek- 
ed aloud in despair. 

<< Till now, till this dreadful night, I have been an 
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innocent man ; an irreproachable husband and father. 
But now I am a wretch not fit to live !'' 

<< Friend Rudolph, I must again contradict you. No 
man ever became a villain all at once, unless previously 
inclined to evil. It was only the opportunity for ear- 
lier development of such dispositions that was wanting. 
Julia and the solitude of night were wanting. Fire 
sleeps unseen in flint and steel, until they are brought 
in contact. A spark then flies to the powder flask, 
and a house, a city is consumed, or shivered in the air. 
Praise not, therefore, the pious men who, proud and 
secure in virtue, accompany the poor criminal to the 
gallows ; thanking their God, as they move along, that 
they are not as he is ! How many have only the lack 
of opportunity to thank for not hanging there also ?" 

<< Then, if you say true, there's comfort for me still! 
for the rest of the world have only the appearance of 
being better than I." 

<< No, sir, you are mistaken. I grant that one-half the 
world may be in this case — but not the whole. / still 
believe in the existence of virtue and magnanimity 
among men ; but yoti do not, with all your boasted 
gofit'by goodness. A firm belief in virtue can only 
be derived from such internal feelings and sentiments 
as are a safeguard against vice. That half the world are 
no better than you, may be attributed to the unsteadi- 
ness and petty ambition which are the prevailing de- 
fects of the age, which have been your perdition.*' 

<< Perhaps so ; but I don't see that in these respects 
my neighbours differ much from myself." 

<' Because you see the world through the medium 
of your own character; consequently it appears to you 
such as you are yourself. We never see what is with- 
out us in ourselves, but we see ourselves in what is 
without us. Thus are we surrounded, as it were, by 
reflectors. " 

<^But it is growing late all this time, and my dan- 
ger increases with every moment. For God's sake, 
sir, save me from my pursuers. Bad as I am, may I 
not mend ?" 

'< Certainly ; since nothing is impossible to an ardent 
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will. But, remember that you are weak and irreso- 
lute ; and that weakness is the nurse of wickedness. 
It was not without design that I appeared to you in 
your garden ; but my warnings were given in vain." 

" Yet, be merciful, and help me once more. Trans- 
port me with my wife and children to the wildest cav- 
ern of the deserts. I feel that I can and will become 
a virtuous man; fori now see of what crimes my 
nature is capable — crimes at the very name of which 
1 once shuddered. Henceforth will I guard every 
avenue of my heart, with a vigilance which, never till 
now, could I have believed needful." 

<<My help shall never be wanting to him who ear- 
nestly endeavours to help himself. To faith and cou- 
rage all things are possible. Your wish is granted — 
forget the past in the bosom of your family. Dost 
thou know me now, and what I would have of thee ?" 

*' You are an angel! my guardian angel!" While I 
was speaking, his garment assumed a more glowing 
hue — a bright halo played around his head — and 
the hard features, which had before appeared to me as 
repulsive, now beamed with celestial benevolence. 
Greenish fiery lights seemed to shoot here and there, 
out of the ground on which we stood ; but they were 
the sun beams glancing through the trees upon the 
grass. Objects became more and more confused, and 
sudden darkness overshadowed me. I saw not — 
heard not — felt not ; — something had happened — I 
knew not what I 

Consciousness returned by decrees — strange sounds 
buzzed in my ears — sparks of brilliant light, and mazy 
circles of dazzling and varied colours danced before 
my eyes. As thought, hearing, and vision became 
more distinct, I tried to make out where I was. I felt 
as if bound to the earth, and could not move hand 
or foot. 

" What Iws happened ? what will become of me ?" 
thought I. Sometimes I fancied that I distinguished 
the rattling noises of a street — ^then the rustliog of 
leaves, — mingled with the rush of waters, the lowing 
of herds, and the tinkling of sheep-bells. I tried to 
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open my eyes, but the lids felt as if glued together. 
A light glimmered before me, and I seemed to be 
lying in a dark cayern, to which day was admitted 
through a narrow fissure. Whilst I looked around 
me into the dusky atmosphere, I felt the pressure of 
warm lips on mine. I had believed my eyes open, 
but I now discovered that they were shut ; for I heard 
near me a rustling, as of people moving about on tiptoe, 
accompanied by low whisperings and suppressed laugh- 
ter ; and yet I could see nothing. A warm breath 
passed over my brow, and I felt a gentle kiss on each 
eyelid. Dreams and realities tangled together in 
strange intricacies floated through my brain, gradually 
separating into distinctness, until at last I recovered a 
clear perception of external things. I felt my limbs 
cold and cramped — ^I made an efibrt to change my un- 
easy posture, when my eyes opened, and I beheld 
Fanny bending over me, whilst the children joyfully 
clapped their little hands, saying, << Up papa, up! don't 
sleep any more!" 

Fanny overwhelmed me with kind reproaches, for 
having risked my precious health by sleeping in the 
cold summer-house ; and for not letting her know of 
my return, of which she would still have been igno- 
rant, had not my servant, Christophers arrived from 
the inn where I had left him the night before, with my 
baggage. But I was still under the magic influence of 
the Walpurga's night dream, and their words and en- 
dearments remained unanswered. I dared not trust 
the evidence of my senses — I believed myself in the 
cavern whither the Red-coat had transported me — 
and yet I saw the well-known walls of my own sum- 
mer-house. I saw, too, the drums, carts, and hobby- 
horses, with Fanny's work-basket, just where I had 
observed them the night before. 

<^Is Christopher but just come from the inn? and 
did he sleep there all night ?" 

<< To be sure ! He understood that you had ordered 
him to do so. You don't seem to be quite awake 
yet. But how came you to sleep here instead of call- 
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ing me up ? How welcome would have been such a 
disturbance!" 

I now started up from the couch : 

*^Then — do you mean to say that you have all 
slept soundly and quietly through the night ?" 

<^ What can you mean by such a question ? we only 
slept too soundly. For had I heard your step under 
my window, I should not have remained long in bed. 
I should have glided softly down stairs, and appeared 
to you in the summer-house like a ghost. You know 
that it was St Walpurga's eve when ghosts, witches, 
and hobgoblins of all sorts, are privileged to divert 
themselves at the expense of both sleeping and waking 
mortals." 

<*I know it too well," replied I, rubbing my hands 
and dancing round the summer-house like a maniac, 
for joy that I had neither been in company with the 
Red-coat nor Julia — and that all my crimes had been 
committed in a dream. — I hugged my wife and chil- 
dren again and again ; and felt more vividly than ever 
the happiness of a pure heart, and untroubled con- 
science. A new world bloomed around me ; but 
every now and then, I could not help doubting whe- 
ther it was not a new dream. I then looked towards 
the friendly roofs of Egra to assure myself that I had 
not reduced them to ashes. Never had I dreamt so 
coherently — so distinctly — or so fearfully. Towards 
the eni^ly, when sleep was "at odds" with waking, 
*^^hich was which," did my ideas assume a more* 
fantastic and dream-like character, from the increased 
activity of the thinking faculties that takes place pre- 
vious to awaking. 

We lightly, gaily traversed the garden which sur- 
rounded our cheerful dwelling, where I found all my 
household assembled to bid me welcome. As soon 
as I was dressed, I joined my wife and children at 
breakfast, laden with the toys I had brought from 
Prague. The sight of the little party filled my heart 
with joy and tenderness ; and my eyes overflowed as 
I hung round Fanny's neck the chain and locket 
which I had purchased for a birth-day offering. 
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<< You see, I have not been unmindful of the first 
of May. ^' 

*^ Dear Rudolf — never did it dawn more joyfully 
for me ! I have invited our nearest friends to come 
and share my pleasure at your return. We shall have 
a merry day. But now, sit down ; and after break- 
fast you shall tell me all your Jid ventures. '* 

I was still haunted by my terrible dream. I could 
not bend my mind to any other subject ; and I thought 
that to relate it would be the best means of getting 
rid of it, Fanny listened with deep attention . ^< Tru- 
ly/' said she, when I had concluded, <* such a dream 
is enough to make one adopt all the superstitious no- 
tions respecting the Walpurga's night. It would 
make an admirable sermon. Pray commit it to pa- 
per, for such fantasies are of more value than the 
experience of many a real life. You know I have 
always had a kind of faith in dreams — not, however, 
regarding them as prognostics of actual or future 
events, but as indications of much that is within our- 
selves.'' 

The same day an event occurred, which though not 
extraordinary in itself, greatly heightened the interest 
of my dream. 

My wife had invited some friends as was our cus- 
tom on the birth-days of the family. On account of 
the unusual midness of the weather, we dined in the 
upper room of the summer-house, w*hich commanded 
a beautiful and extensive prospect. In the midst of 
our mirth a servant informed me that a strange gen- 
tleman was below, who desired io see me. On the 
visiting card which he put into my hand was written, 
"The Baron Mannteuffel von Drastow." Fanny saw 
me start and change colour — and, looking at the card, 
said with a smile, " Pray ask him to join the party, 
you cannot fear the tempter, or the temptation itself, 
with me by your side!" 

Her words recalled my courage, and I descended 
to the room where I had passed the night. There on 
the sofa sat my Prague friend, in his well-known scar- 
let surtout. 
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He rose and shook hands with me^ as with an old 
acquaintance. 

<* You see,'* said he, "I have kept my word. I 
aofi come to be introduced to the amiable Fanny, with 
whom I became so intimately acquainted through her 
letters. But you must not be jealous of my admiration 
for her." I bowed, and attempted a smile. << In the 
garden," continued he, ''are two more guests, to whom 
I trust you will extend your hospitality — my brother 
and his wife — whom I met unexpectedly at Dresden, 
and we agreed to pursue our travels together. My 
sister-in-law says you are an old friend of hers." 

I expressed the pleasure it would give me to receive 
his travelling companions ; and we went to meet them. 
A stout middle-aged man, with an open good-humour- 
ed countenance, advanced towards us, followed by a 
lady in a travelling-dress, who raised her veil as she ap- 
proached, and discovered the features of Julia, the 
Starost's wife. 

She was much less embarrassed than I — yet, I could 
see the colour fluctuate in her cheek. After the usual 
civilities, I conducted my guests to the room above ; 
and presented the baron to my wife. His manner to- 
wards her was the happiest combination of compli- 
mentary and almost paternal kindness. He playfully 
adverted to the origin of his interest for her. 

" I know all," replied she, *' but I cannot easily 
forgive you for disturbing my husband's slumbers, so 
cruelly, last night." 

'< No more of that just now," said I, ''but let me 
introduce you to the other dramatis personsB of my 
dream. The Starost of Wielsky and his lady?" 

Fanny blushed crimson — but women are never long 
embarrassed. She env.braced Julia as a sister, and 
reseated herself at the head of the table, with the 
tempter on her right hand, and the temptation on her 
left. " As far as possible from you Rudolph," said 
she, smiling significantly. 

Though Fanny and Julia had never met before, they 
soon become as intimate as if they had passed their 
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lives together ; and took a mischievous pleasure in 
making me the butt of their jests. For my part, I 
rejoiced to see these two objects of my youthful at- 
tachment on such friendly terms. I compared them 
as they sat — and the result was satisfactory. Julia 
was a beautiful and amiable woman — but Fanny was 
an angel. 

After dinner, the company adjourned to the garden. 
I offered my arm to Julia, and it gave me sincere 
pleasure to learn from her that she was perfectly happy; 
•the frank and generous character of the Starost having 
attached her to him, notwithstanding the disparity of 
years. Of her brother in law, the baron, she spoke 
with unmeasured enthusiasm, and almost filial rever- 
ence. She told me that he had spent many years in 
travelling, but that he now chiefly resided on an estate 
near her husband^s government in Poland. She des- 
cribed him as an eccentric, but benevolent philosopher, 
whose days were devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, 
and the establishment of institutions for the improve- 
ment of his country. Whilst she spoke, I made a 
secret determination never again to trust my skill in 
physiognomy. 

" Why did you ask me so mysteriously, in the hotel 
at Prague," said I, presently to the baron, " ^ if I 
knew who you were, and what you wanted of me :' 
for the impression made upon me, by the tone and 
manner with which you pronounced these words, caus- 
ed them to recur incessantly to my imagination." 

<< Why, what could any man in his senses suppose 
I meant, except that I had found your pocket-book, 
and that I wanted to make you acknowledge your 
loss, to prove beyond a doubt that you were the right 
owner." 

I related to him my dream. 

"St Walpurga and her hags for everj" cried he ; 
'* your dream deserves to form a chapter on moral 
philosophy and psychology. I should like to have it 
printed. I am glad, however, that I changed my cha- 
racter, in the last scene, for that of angel of light, else 
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I should have some reluctance to recur to the adven- 
tures of your Walpurga's night" 

Three days were passed together, during which a 
friendly intercourse was established between our two 
families, which has contributed permanently to their 
happiness. 
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